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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 


At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE. 








Apply for New Double Option Prospectuses to the Chief Office, 683 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 
Piece an taste HD 6 AAR I DN nm hi — 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


= ——— aa — —=—= = 


£116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE WORLD. 


“ae LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH : Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 


= — — 

















THE WORLD'S DESIRE :— 
VINOLIA SOAP 


‘An ideal soap, delightfully perfumed, and the skin has a velvety feeling after washing with it. —CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST. 
‘* Vinolia” Soap is of unquestionable excellence, and is much in favour with the profession.’—BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
‘Odour delicate, and the article of excellent quality.’— LANCET. 

‘Excellent from its purity, lathers freely, and is very lasting.’ — QUEEN. 


Vinolia Soap, 6d., 8d., and 10d. Shaving Soap, ls., ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per Stick. 











Vinolia (for Chaps, Chilblains, ete.), 1s. 9d. Vinolia Powder (for Toilet, Nursery, etc.), 1s. 9d. 





LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, NEw SouTH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
Cavrrat.. . . .« £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . .« £800,000 
Paip-uP CapiTAat, . . £400,000} RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000, 
London Branch—18 KinG WitviaMm Street, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the I ondon Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 


2tos5 Years, 44% per annum. 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


THE ENCLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 
Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 
Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 


ascertained on application. 
Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 


and Agencies. 
Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 


.o~ and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collec tion. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 

St. Swituin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Divectove § Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace. 

( Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpEcIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Compantes Statute, 1364 











AUTHORISED CAPITAL, : , , ; : . $2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, : : ‘ : : , 250,000 
PAID UP CAPIT AL, . 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE ‘LIABILITY, anp UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, . . 170,660 


Head Office—Qu EEN Srensr, Maxsounne. 
South Australian Branch—Rovav_ ExcCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivERPoo, STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
“sal Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. ASHLEY G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 

rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank’s Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF wees PARLIAMENT. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; - £332,876 
PAID-UP aoe” . . : . ° : 66,249 
RESERVE FUN 14,383 


A. H. CA MPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 DukRr STREET. EpInBUPGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ; £505,000. 
Directors. 

GeorGe AuLpjo Jamieson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

GeorGE Topp CHiEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esgq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. Crassiz, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun WarraACck, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wm. B. DuNLOopP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 








ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies i in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenturES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





Carita Futty SusscriBep, . : ‘ - $1,000,000 0 0 
CapiTat Paip Up, . 4 : j \ 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FUND IN Hanp, OVER ; " . . 40,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, : ; ; ‘ / 873,931 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF Von AnpDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsBerT I veson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M ‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Kussell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
per cent. for One Year. 
: ne for Three or Four Years. 
er for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


tr SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpDInBuRGH, January 1891. 





THE BRITISH LAW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . ‘ ; ONE MILLION. 


Head Ofice—s5 Lorupury, BANK, Lonpon, E.C. 
Chairman—Sir HENRY WATSON PARKER (Messrs. og 3, Garrett & Parker), © 
Rectory House, St. Michael’s Alley, § 
Vice-Chairman—HENRY TurtToO~N Norton, Esa. (Messrs. Rit. Rose, Norton 
& Co.) Westminster, S.W., and 574 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Manager and Secretary—H. Foster Cuter. 
EDINBURGH BOARD. 
Branch Ofice—53 GEORGE STREET. 
Chairman—ROovBeEkt STRATHERN, Esq., W.S., 12 South Charlotte St., Edinburgh. 
THOMAS AITKEN, Esq., Leith 
G. T. BALFour- KINNEAR, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Hamilton, Kinnear & Beatson, 
W.S.), Edinburgh 
H. Jame: 1on, Esq. (Messrs. Boyd, Jameson & Kelly, W.S.), Leith. 
Eee Less, Esq., Town Clerk, Galashie's. 
Jos1aH LivINGSTON, E sq., Mere hant, Edinburgh. 
Davip Lye tt, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Horne & Lyell, W.S.), Edinburgh. 
District Secretary—-J. Houston Barry, 53 George Street. 
Bankers— THE Rovat BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
Glasgow Branch—176 WEST GEORGE STREET. _ 
Resident Managers—Dick, STEVENSON & Muir, Solicitors. 
District Secretary—Joun R. Watson, A.1.A . 
Applications for Agencies are invited. Full particulars of terms and other informa- 
tion may be obtained at the above Branch Offices. 





THe COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lrto., 


Ho.testey Bay, SuFFOLK. 

FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 

The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and mt 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 


Riding, Swimming, etc. 
Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JuNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiF. Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Erc. Etc. 
The Term began September 17. 








WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'’S LIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM.’ 
DREAMS. By O ive ScHReINER. Second Edition. 


Frontispiece Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 





‘They can be compared only with the painted allegories of Mr. Watts. . . . The 
book is like nothing else in English. Probably it will have no successors, as it has 
had no forerunners.’—A theneum. 


THE VIKINGS IN WESTERN CHRISTENDOM, A.D. 
789-888. By C. F. KearRy. Map. Cloth, 16s. 


‘It is full of learning, and exhibits an intimate acquaintance with the original 
authorities for the history of the period. . . . His book is brightened by imaginative 
talent.—Saturday Review. 


A STORY OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. 
PHILOSOPHER DICK: Adventures of a New Zealand 
Shepherd. Two vols. Cloth, 21s. 


¢ ‘The book is well and cleverly written.'— Whitehall Review. 


VIOLIN CHAT FOR BEGINNERS. By A. H. Raikes, 
M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Just Ready. 


‘ Both in his criticism and counsel Mr. Raikes has theart of being learned without 
affectation, and authoritative without dogmatism.'—Manchester Guardian. 


VOL. XXVII. OF ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.’ 
MEXICO. By Susan Hate. Maps, Illustrations, and 
Index. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 


‘ A fascinating dioramic view of a richly-endowed land and an interesting people.’ 
—Glasgow Herald. 


NOW READY, VOL. V. OF ‘THE ADVENTURE SERIES.’ 


THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF AMERICA : 


Being an Account of the Famous Adventures and Daring Deeds 
of Certain Notorious Freebooters of the Spanish Main. Edited 
and Illustrated by HOWARD PyLe. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


‘A peculiarly happy addition to the ‘‘ Adventure Series.” . . 
—Atheneum. 


A very good book. 


VOL. III. OF ‘THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.’ 
THE MYSTERY OF THE CAMPAGNA: and A 
SHADOW ON A WAVE. By Von Decen. Oblong 24mo. 
Paper, Is. 6d. [Now Ready. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
WITH THE BEDUINS. By Gray Hitt. Sixty-eight 
Illustrations and Map. Cloth gilt, 15s. 


‘These Beduin tales are excellent reading, as indeed is the whole book.’—Dazly 
Telegraph. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Stxpence Monthly. 





Beautifully Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS 


FOR JANUARY 


Is the FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME, and contains the 
Opening Chapters of 
THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR."§ The New Three-Volume 
Story. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. The New Three-Volume Story. 
By J. M. Barrir, Author of ‘A Window in Thrums,’ etc. 


And important Contributions by 
* Shirley’ (J. Skelton, D.C.L.). 
Augusta Webster. 
Professor W. F. Barrett. 
Hon. Isabel Plunket. ; 
Etc. Etc. 


The Bishop of Rochester. 
Professor Nichol, LL.D. 
William Senior. 


R. F. Horton, M.A. 


CLAUDIUS CLEAR in Zhe British Weekly writes :— 


‘Such of the Magazines as arrived before Christmas were doubly welcome, and 
none more than Good Words, whose friendly and familiar cover will be seen this 
year in more homes than ever, in spite of the new monthlies. The January 
number opens with a new story by Mrs. Oliphant, written in the familiar style 
which is so easy when you know the way. The trouble is that no one but Mrs. 
Oliphant does exactly know the way... . But your readers will be chiefly interested 
n the opening chapters of Mr. Barrie’s three-volume novel, ‘‘A Little Minister.” 
It is a critical point ina young writer's career when he essays his first effort on a 
large scale; but Mr. Barrie has not been in a hurry. He has chosen a subject 
that will tax his great powers, and the opening gives assurance that it will be 
worthily treated. ’ 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
No. 113.—JANUARY 17, 1891. 
CONTENTS : 


Notes ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ® « win 
The New Nigger Question . ; ; , . 214 
Charles—His Friend ? ; ; : ? . 2a 
At the Law Courts. ; : : ‘ . 26 
Drummond of Hawthornden ; ; ‘ . 216 
‘ Discursive Tendencies’ . ; : ; - Bie 


Newfoundland . : ; ; . ; » 2s 
Mr. Gladstone’s Kite . : : , - . 219 





‘A Blow on the Brow . & ‘ ; . 219 
‘His Ain Fireside’. , ; F d . 220 
Modern Men: Sir George Grey . : , . 221 
Readjusting the Balance . , , , . 222 
Marine Engineering in 1890.—I. ‘ ‘ . 223 
A Chapter on Hats. : , , ' . 224 
Impotent Bondholders , 224 


By-Paths in Literature. By Sir Herbert Maxwell 226 
To Theobald Boehm. By Robert LouisStevenson 227 
Correspondence : 


‘Unmasked’ : , , 228 
Presbyterians and Nonconformists 228 
‘ Ashamed to Dress’ 229 
Jabber ‘ : , : 229 
The Royal House of Stuart 230 
Grecia Capta , ° : . , ‘ . 231 
Meredith . . ; : ‘ ; , . 232 
Sight-Singing . , , , ‘ . 232 
Old and New... : ‘ R ; ; . 233 


Books of the Week . ; ; . P . 234 





NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
tothe Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, I15 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South and West 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India 
and China, £1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 


Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND Son at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the following:— 
Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
3rentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; 
and at Nice of The Galignani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in America of the follow- 
ing:—Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, and the International News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York; Damrell and Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston ; 
Brentano’s, 204 and 206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; Brentano's, 1015 Penn Avenue, 
Washington 














Popular Edition, Price 3s., by post 3s. 5d. 
THE STUART DYNASTY: 
Short Studies of its R1sE, COURSE, and EARLY EXILE. 


The latter drawn from Papers in Her Majesty’s possession at 
Windsor Castle. 
By PERCY M. THORNTON. 


*.* A few copies of the Library Edition are still on sale, price 12s. 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 PiccapiLLy, Lonpon, W. 











THE ART JOURNAL, 


Is. 6d. 
JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 
WITH A FULL-PAGE ETCHING OF 


WINTER IN BRABANT. 
After G. H. Boucnton, A.R.A., and 48 other Illustrations. 
Press Opinions on the 1890 Volume :— 
‘Exceptionally attractive.'—7imes. 
‘Of late years many rivals have come into 
own.’ —Manchester Examiner. 





the field, but the pioneer still holds its 


Lonpon: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Lp., 26 Ivy Lang, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 60'S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Folio, half-pressed levant morocco binding, gilt edges, £7, 7s. net. 


RELICS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. Illustrated by a series of 


Forty Plates in Colours drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by WILLIAM Gibbs. With an Introduction by JoHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D., 


and Descriptive Notes by W. St. JoHN Hops, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 
*,* The Edition is limited to 300 Copies for Sale in England. 


*,* The idea of this volume originated at the time of the Stuart Exhibition in London. The book, a sumptuous folio, consists of forty beautiful drawings by 


Mr. William Gibb, of Edinburgh, reproduced in the finest style of lithographic art by Messrs. Maciagan and Cumming, who reproduced Mr. Gibb's drawings of musical 
instruments in the handsome volume published some years ago by Messrs. A. and C. Black. Mr. Gibb has made the drawings entirely from the objects themselves. 


Medium 8vo, 2Is. 


ROYAL EDINBURGH: Her Saints, Kings, and Scholars. By Mrs. Oxipuant, 


Author of ‘ The Makers of Florence,’ ‘ The Makers of Venice,’ etc. With Illustrations by GEORGE REID, R.S.A. 
*.* Also a limited edition on large paper. Super royal 8vo, £2, 10s. net. 
The Pall Mail Gazette says :—‘ Mrs. Oliphant’s narrative throughout is fascinating and full of interest. A special meed of praise is due to the artist. . . . We have 
seen nothing finer of his than the illustrations in the present volume.’ .. | 


WITH 1823ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUGH THOMSON. 
*Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Otiver Gotpsmitru. A New Edition, with a 
Hundred and Eighty-two Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and a Preface by AUSTIN DoBson. Uniform with the Randolph Caldecott 
edition of ‘ Bracebridge Hall’ and ‘ Old Christmas.’ 

*.* Also a limited edition on large paper. Super royal 8vo, 30s. net. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AFTER JULIUS SCHNORR. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

BIBLE STORIES. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, M.A., London, Author of ‘ Stories from 
Homer.’ With Illustrations after SCHNORR. 

NEW VOLUME BY JOHN MORLEY. 

Ready, globe 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By Joun Mortey. Previously Published, uniform 
in size and price :— 
VOLTAIRE. One vol. 
ROUSSEAU. Two vols. 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPADISTS. Two vols. 
BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, paper covers, Is. net. 


SOCIAL DISEASES AND WORSE REMEDIES. Letters to 7he Times on 


Mr. Booth’s schemes. With a Preface and reprinted Introductory Essay. By T. H. Hux ey, F.R.S. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. By RoLF BoLDREWOOD, Author A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
of ‘Robbery Under Arms,’ etc. 3 vols. KIRSTEEN: ‘the Story of a Scotch Family Seventy Years 
Ago. By Mrs. OvipHant, Author of ‘Neighbours on the Green. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 31s. 6d 
| The Times says: ‘In our judgment this novel is better than anything Mrs. 
| Oliphant has given us for a long time.’ 
| 
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ON COMPROMISE. One vol. 
MISCELLANIES. Three vols. 
BURKE. One vol. 


A NEW STORY BY MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marion 


CrAwFoRD, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs.” 2 vols. globe 8vo, 12s. 


Lhe Scotsman says: ‘One of the most powerful stories Mrs. Oliphant has ever 
| written.’ 

BY MISS CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
THE TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES: A Story of the 

time of James 1. of Scotland. By CHartottg M. YoncE, Author of ‘ The Heir 

of Redclyffe,’ ‘ Unknown to History,’ etc. 


The Times says: ‘ The idea is original in a striking degree.’ 
The Spectator says: ‘ Of the mere literary workmanship exaggeration of praise is 
impossible ; it is simply flawless.’ 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


TRUE TALES FOR MY GRANDSONS. By Sir Samurt ,_THE HERIOTS. By Sir Henry CunnincHAM, K.C.ILE., 





WuitE Baker, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by W. J. | Author of ‘ The Coeruleans,’ ‘ Wheat and Tares.’ 
HENNESSY. The Spectator says: ‘The most brilliant novel of the year.’ 
The Globe says: ‘They appear absolutely what they profess to be, stories founded a L 
upon fact. They are told in graphic fashion, and embrace interesting descriptions Tae aan aes o Facing proved provveg gr tA JHE 
. » ENR AMES, als : ’ 


in which the scenes take place.’ mat 
t P ‘A London Life,’ etc. 


GREIFENSTEIN. By F. Marion CrawrorpD, Author of | 7/¢ Academy says: ‘ Extremely clever.’ 


‘Wc Teeere * The Guardian says: ‘Mr. Henry James is at his best.’ 
The Academy says: ‘ During the whole of his literary career Mr. Marion Craw- JANET’S HOME. By ANNIE KeEary, Author of ‘Castle Daly,’ 


ford has produced nothing quite so powerful as one or two of the situations in etc. 


** Greifenstein.” a 
The Guardian says: ‘There are many strong situations and powerful scenes in TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by HENRY KINGSLEY, 


the book, which, we doubt not, will rank very high among Mr. Crawford's novels.’ F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 
A . The Atheneum says: ‘We know no better book for those who want knowledge 
’ 7 ay > . . . 
SANT’ ILARIO. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. or seek to refresh it; as for ‘‘ sensational,” most novels are tame compared with 


The St. James's Gazette says: ‘As a picture of modern life in Italy, ‘‘Sant’ these narratives.’ 
Ilario” cannot fail to make its mark and add to the author’s reputation.’ 


The Standard says: ‘It is very seldom that the sequel of any book is so successful A REPUTED CHANGELING. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


or so thoroughly equal to the first instalment as in ‘‘ Sant’ Ilario. The Atheneum says: ‘ A brightly written and ingeniously constructed story.’ 


MACMILLAN’S STANDARD ATLASES. 


Newly published, crown folio, half morocco, gilt edges, £2, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS OF . , 
THE WORLD. A Complete Series of 84 Modern Maps. By MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL ATLAS, Physical 


Royal 4to, 7s. 6d. ; half morocco, tos. 6d. 


JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With Geographical Index to and Political. A Series of 80 Maps, with General Index. By 
100,000 Places. Half morocco, gilt edges, folio, £2, 12s. 6d. net. | J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., ete. 
*,* This work has been designed with the object of supplying the public with a | 
thoroughly complete and accurate Atlas of Modern Geography, in a convenient | *.* This Atlas has been specially designed to meet the needs of senior students, 


reference form, and at a moderate price. |. : 
The Saturday Review.—‘ Messrs. Macmillan’s Atlas is a large and thick but 


} 


and also to cover the wants of those who require a handy and not an elaborate work 
manageable quarto, plentifully supplied with maps, and very solidly bound, a great of reference, or a high-priced one. A good clear type has been used on the maps for 
point in such things.’ E aa | the names of places, etc. The boundaries as marked show the latest partitioning 

St. James's Gazette.—‘ An Atlas which in all essential points is one of the best of | 9f continents. Land levels and sea depths are noted. Separate maps give the 
the kind that have ever appeared in England. . . . We have no hesitation in recom- geological features of the land, whilst others deal with races, population, the rain- 


mending it.’ | ac ; beige ‘ reap 
The Morning Post.—‘ A volume of noble proportions, and is certainly one of the Jall, prevailing winds, temperature, etc. The index is a full one, containing 
best works of the kind extant.’ | upwards of 11,000 entries. 
Proceedi: the Royal G hical Society.—‘ A th hly useful Referenc ‘ 
Atlas” SSS nr ee ae ee The Atheneum says: ‘All the maps are tastefully printed, not overcrowded 
Scottish Geographical Magazine.—‘It is emphatically the Atlas for newspaper | with names. The work is, therefore, one likely to prove acceptable and 
readers and students of contemporary changes in geography.’ useful.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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NOTES 

Tue Parsee Reformer and his following of English 
philanthropists are encountering deliberate opposition 
from Hindu orthodoxy in their meddling with the Hindu 
marriage law. Sir Romesh Chandra Mitra and Sir Madhara 
Rao, who lead this opposition, are no factious opponents. 
There is much in the contention, of the first (a trained 
and skilful lawyer and a sound judge) that the change will 
be merely in the law—the Hindu practice remaining un- 
affected. Now, the strength of the British Government 
of India lies in its careful avoidance of giving orders that 
can be disobeyed. No orthodox Hindu will forego his 
conviction that, when a girl is ripe, she should be there 
and then made woman. In his eyes it is an elemental, 
organic necessity. Moreover, he dreads the beginning 
of a change that may disorganise the Hindu system of in- 
heritance. Doubtless the philanthropists will be surprised 
and shocked by the opposition of two men of the strength 
of them we have named. The Times should know better, but 
The Times said months ago that ‘to stand tamely by when 
so great an instrument of civilisation is in our hands is an 
abnegation of our responsibilities as rulers of India.’ But 
a good Government governs ; it does not fuss and meddle 
with social details which in India are not matters that 
come within the purview of the law. The Hindu tolerates 
the polygamy of the Mohammedan; and there are many 
other wild practices (from the British point of view) which 
we let alone. Why worry, then, with this one? The op- 
position, in short, justifies the hesitation expressed in this 
journal some time back. The moral is that of all things 
to fear and deprecate with reference to India the worst 
and most dangerous is the interference of English ‘ move- 
ments.’ The Government will do and is doing its utmost. 
But it is not strengthened by drawing-room meetings in 
London, nor by agitation in India, the work of such men 
as Mr. W. S. Caine, who is now stumping the country in 
the cause of temperance (save the mark !) and the dead- 
and-done-with National Congress. 





On Saturday Mr. Parnell travelled from Dublin to 
Limerick, and in the course of the journey demonstra- 
tions were made by his friends and his opponents at various 
railway stations. At Monasterevin argument and counter 
argument waxed so eloquent that the rival forces had to 
be kept from each other's throats by the Constabulary. 
On Saturday and on Sunday he spoke at Limerick. His 
speech on Sunday in reply to sundry addresses was char- 
acterised by all his usual strength and by more than his 
usual acumen. With really diabolical address he pre- 
sented the present conflict between himself and the 
Timhealyites as one which had only to do with the ques- 
tion of the independence of the Nationalist party. He 
went over all the arrangements proposed by the bill of 
1886 and by Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden. He chal- 
lenged Mr. Gladstone to produce his memorandum, and 
he quoted a letter written by himself to Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
in support of his account of the interview. Ireland would 


never delegate her right to maintain and direct her own 
Parliamentary party to the hands of men like Henry 
Labouchere, Professor Stuart, and Mr. W. T. Stead. At 
an open-air meeting he afterwards recapitulated the four 
points of the Irish Charter on which he had previously 
dwelt at greater length. They are (1) the solution of 
the agrarian question ; (2) the protection of the interests 
of Irish labourers and artisans; (3) the control of the 
police ; and (4) the appointment of the officers of the law 
by the Irish Executive responsible to the future Irish 
Parliament. ‘ Hold firm to them, he said: ‘ be sure that 
you get them before you surrender your leader.’ And in 
proof of the famous Union of Hearts he quoted an Irish 
proverb which bids men ‘ Beware of the dog’s tooth, the 
horse’s hoof, the bull's horn, and the Saxon’s smile.’ 





Wuie Mr. Parnell was talking in this lofty and very 
treasonable strain at Limerick, Mr. Timothy Healy was 
vapouring at Nenagh. A preliminary to his meeting was 
a street row, in which Mr. Healy was struck on the head 
by a Parnellite blackthorn. He confined himself in his 
speech to abuse of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Smith 
Barry, and landlords in general, and gave new proofs that 
he is a contemptible and bitter person, and that as it stands 
the Irish quarrel is a very pretty quarrel. For the rest, 
on Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain, addressing the Birmingham 
Women Liberal Unionists, ‘hoped they did not want to 
vote, but suggested certain lines along which their co- 
operation in politics might be profitable to men. On 
Wednesday the Lord Advocate spoke at Rothesay with his 
usual force and incisiveness—he has a peculiar faculty for 
answering Mr. Morley—Lord Camperdown at Rossendale, 
Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. Morley at a banquet at 
Newcastle, Sir Charles Russell at Poplar, and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson at Maryport. The Gladstonian speakers with one 
consent protested that Home Rule is not dead; while 
Sir George Trevelyan indulged in the praise of such as 
‘read low-priced newspapers and pay rates’; and Sir 
Charles Russell proclaimed that he saw no signs of divi- 
sion in the Liberal party. Of Mr. Chamberlain’s dis- 
course to the Liberal Unionists and Conservatives of East 
Birmingham on Thursday night, enough to say it was in 
his best vein, and therefore a model fighting-speech. 





On Tuesday, also, Mr. Morley addressed his constituents 
in Newcastle. He dealt entirely with matters Irish, and 
denied on Mr. Gladstone’s authority the accuracy of Mr. 
Parnell’s account of the Hawarden meeting. He ad- 
mitted, however, that he had discussed with Mr. Parnell 
the possibility of an Irish office, though he now says 
that he did so entirely on his own responsibility and as 
a private individual. He does not inform us if Mr. 
Parnell so understood him. That he did not is most 
probable, for Mr. Parnell was accustomed to regard Mr. 
Morley as Mr. Gladstone’s accredited plenipotentiary. In 
the course of his speech he admitted that Home Rule had 
received a check, but denied that it had fallen to the 
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level of a pious opinion yet, and encouraged his audience 
by the assertion that the great Liberal party stands as 
firm as ever it did. All, however, depends upon Ireland. 
Mr. Morley attacked Mr. Pitt—attacks on that distin- 
guished man seem now to be the recognised substitute for 
a Gladstonian policy ; but he was magnanimous enough 
to admit that Mr. Pitt was a great statesman. His speech 
was notable for two statements, both somewhat veiled in 
utterance: the one that Mr. Gladstone will not go on 
with Home Rule if Mr. Parnell leads the Irish party ; 
the other that a measure for Home Rule need not be 
entirely acceptable to the Irish people. If this be not a 
masterly retreat it looks uncommonly like surrender. 





Mr. Batrour’s Fund for the Relief of Irish Distress 
already amounts to £25,000: amongst the contributors 
are the Queen, the Prince of Wales, Lord Spencer, Mr. 
Gladstone, all the members of the Government, and a 
vast number of private citizens. Subscriptions are being 
collected by the Primrose League and other Unionist 
organisations, so that the number of individuals convicted 
of a practical desire to help the Irish will be very great. 
In addition to the contributions in money, large gifts of 
clothing are preparing for Lady Zetland and Miss Balfour. 
None too much has yet been given, and the purses of 
those who wish their Irish fellow-subjects well must still 
be kept open—and to good purpose, too. 





A REPRESENTATIVE deputation waited upon the Lord 
Advocate on Friday on behalf of a large number of the 
most important municipal and commercial corporations 
in Scotland, in order to urge upon Government the 
necessity of prompt parliamentary action in regard to 
the reform of Scottish Private Bill Legislation upon the 
lines of the Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill which 
is down for second reading at the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment. It gave the Lord Advocate a fitting opportunity 
and an appropriate audience for a direct and _business- 
like speech, in which he assured the country of the firm 
resolution of Government to take the matter up and 
push it to a conclusion this session. The bill, like other 
measures of importance, raises a number of minor points 
on which there is room for difference of opinion ; but the 
attitude of the deputation enabled the Lord Advocate to 
congratulate himself on the substantially unanimous sup- 
port which it receives from Scottish public opinion. His 
Lordship uttered one sentence by way of caution, in which 
he referred to the probable tactics of the Scottish mem- 
bers, whose attitude must materially assist or embarrass 
Government. There is a fear among the Scottish Home 
Rule section of the Gladstonians that the reform of the 
existing system of private bill legislation will take out of 
their hands one of the most useful ‘ grievances’ which they 
now use as arguments against centralisation. But the 
Scottish members must choose between their manifest 
duty to their country and the temptation of keeping in 
with a set of noisy and unpatriotic demagogues. 





Encuanp has long been seeking by diplomatic means to 
obtain a settlement of her claims in Behring Sea. Mr. 
Blaine’s last letter leaves next to no reasonable hope that 
diplomacy will be able to do anything. Further delay, on 
the other hand, is alike dangerous and vexatious. The 
owner of one of the vessels seized by the U.S. cutter Rush 
in Alaskan waters has therefore—with the sanction, it is 
understood, of Her Majesty’s representative at Washing- 
ton—brought an action in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and has asked a writ restraining the District Court 
of Alaska from proceeding with the condemnation and 
sale of the ship. This test action raises directly the issue 
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which has seemed insuperable to Mr. Blaine, and turns 
it over for settlement to the law as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court. What is contended is that, as the muni- 
cipal law of a country has no force over foreign subjects 
and property outside its territorial limits, the seizure of 
the W. S. Hayward upon the high seas was a breach of 
the law of nations, and entitles her owners to reparation 
and damages. Mr. Blaine is mightily outraged by this 
appeal from himself to justice. Why he should be so is not 
easy to say. If his reading of international law and of 
American rights be correct, why should he fear to have 
the fact adjudicated upon by what—as probably the 
only one above bribery—is certainly the ablest tribunal 
in all the United States? The inference is that his 
Behring Sea contentions, urged with damnable iteration in 
so many despatches, may be all very well in diplomacy, 
but will not hold water inlaw. His illustrations are enough 
to condemn his case. Thus, he instances as analogous the 
Ceylon pearl fisheries regulations—which hold good only 
against the subjects of the Power that drew them up—and 
the temporary police surveillance exercised within eight 
miles of St. Helena, during Napoleon’s imprisonment, 
which was adopted with the consent of the civilised 
Powers. To such base uses are you brought by the pur- 
suit of office and the nursing of the Irish Vote. 


In Dacotah the hostile Indians are still dancing ghost 
dances and vowing revenge, and are keeping their hands in 





with a little raiding and plundering ; while the troops are 
concentrating and narrowing the ring. General Schofield, 
it appears, hopes that the excitement will cool down and 
that hunger will bring the Red Men to their senses with- 
out the necessity of resorting to extreme measures. And 
it is a fact that an attack with the forces which Generals 
Brooks and Mills have in hand would just now be full 
of risk. The Indians are brave men in despair; their 
passions are inflamed to frenzy ; the country they hold is 
marvellously well adapted for Sioux tactics of defence 
and surprise. At the same time, the Government cannot 
wait indefinitely. Moreover, the symptoms of restlessness 
are not abating in the other Indian Reserves, and from 
Washington Territory and elsewhere there are steady 
tidings of Indian outrages. 





Cuit, hitherto the ‘ good child’ in the South American 
family, is threatening to throw away her reputation. The 
example of Brazil has been too much for the Chilians, and 
they are engaged in organising revolution, taking cue and 
time from the navy. In the shower of unofficial assertions 
and official contradictions, it is not easy to say what is 
happening at Santiago and Valparaiso. But it may be 
taken as a fact that the fleet has headed a revolt whose 
immediate object is the downfall of President Balmaseda. 
The army, on the contrary, is said to side with the head 
of the Executive. One party denounces him as the arbi- 
trary tyrant ; the other upholds him as the saviour of his 
country. The row would be watched with greater zest 
if there were not so much British capital invested in 
Chili, and if the lives of so many British subjects lay not 
at the mercy of the factions. 





Tue British adventurer in Mashonaland and Manicaland 
is busy pegging off his claims and making his treaties with 
native chiefs. The Portuguese adventurer is getting 
ready for the march from the coast to begin the same 
work partly over the same ground. At Lisbon masses 
have been said for the success of the ‘ Mozambique Expe- 
dition’ in its attempt to revive the glories of Portugal’s 
Age of Adventure and to beat back the ‘insolent pirate 
English,’ and members of the Royal family have taken part 
in these solemn services, When Briton and Lusitanian meet 
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in the Debateable Land there will be lively work, unless 
the diplomatists succeed in first drawing the line between 
their mining claims and their vassal chiefs and kraals. 
According to a Capetown telegram, eight hundred claims 
were pegged out by individuals and syndicates during the 
first month’s prospecting in Mashonaland, and valuable dis- 
coveries of gold have been made on the Umfuli, Sobakeve, 
and Mazoe rivers. These new workings are known to 
extend into the sphere which Portugal claims. 





Tue Scottish railway strike, which has now almost com- 
pleted its fourth week, remains practically unabated. 
Despite many difficulties, a fairly good passenger service 
is maintained, although the state of matters is hardly so 
satisfactory as the railway managers represent. During 
the week some progress has also been made in overtaking 
the arrears of goods traffic; while there have been efforts 
likewise to effect the transport of minerals. The men, 
who are being constantly exhorted by Messrs. Burns, Har- 
ford, Tait, and other strike-leaders, as well as by outsiders 
like Mr. Buchanan, M.P., profess to stand firm as ever. 
It is indubitable, however, that every day must lessen 
their chances of success. A manifesto, said to have been 
drafted by Mr. Haldane, M.P., has been issued by the 
strikers to their fellow-workmen, urging them to join the 
struggle ; and subscriptions to the amount of between 

225,000 and £30,000 have been received on their behalf. 
The Caledonian and North British Companies, which re- 
iterate their willingness to consider any grievance when- 
ever there is a return to work, have awarded each loyal 
servant a gratuity equal to a week’s pay; and a fund in 
their behoof has been started as well. The Glasgow and 
South-Western employees, who resumed work some time 
back, have threatened to rejoin the strike, but at the time 
of writing they had not given effect to their menace. 





No good has come of the attempts at mediation. On 
Friday a Glasgow meeting of some thousands strong, which 
seems to have been captured in the strikers’ interest, ap- 
pointed a committee with a view to securing an amicable 
settlement. The committee had a conference with the rail- 
way directors on Wednesday,when Sir James King declined 
to concede either the ten hours’ day or the recognition of 
the leaders. The same day Lord Provost Boyd of Edin- 
burgh informed a contingent of the men on strike of the 
directors’ decision, and urged them to return to work 
pending a solution of the difficulty ; but his remarks were 
ill received. At Glasgow a striker who suggested to his 
comrades a reference to Archbishop Eyre was forcibly 
expelled. Public meetings have been held in various 
parts of the kingdom on behalf of the strikers ; and after 
one (of women) at Dunfermline there was some rioting 
at the chief station of the town. Messrs. Davitt, Tillett, 
and Co, have poured out their wonted dose of Sunday 
sympathy ; and Mr. Cunninghame-Graham, M.P., has 
published a letter full of bad advice. 





‘RememMBeR Motherwell’ has been adopted as a strikers’ 
watchword, but the enforcement of the law there has had 
an excellent effect. The sentence this week of five of the 
Kipps rioters to two months’ each under the Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act is certain to deepen the 
impression. Unhappily the leaders have ceased to insist 
as strongly as they did at the outset upon constitutional 
methods. Indeed, one of their number has urged the 
men ‘to be independent of police inspectors and pro- 
curator-fiscals,’ and ‘to get on their thick boots’ when 
they start on picket duty. In the course of the week 
there have been two or three attempts at wrecking trains, 
and certain ‘ blacklegs’ were stoned both at work and 
at home. Several mishaps have occurred on the railway, 
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and there is no doubt whatever that some of them were 
attributable to want of experience on the part of the men 
engaged in working the lines. 





Tue undoubted distress entailed in the East-end by the 
great frost, and the talk of starvation-mongers, have again 
called attention to the apparently incurable congestion of 
labour in all large towns. One person in the country 
writes that, while he hears that thousands in town have no 
work and are on the verge of famine, labour is at a pre- 
mium in rural districts both for indoor and outdoor work. 
And that not at mean, starvation wages. In the districts 
of which this correspondent speaks—‘some considerable 
distance from London ’—men-servants command £18 to 
£20 a-year, and may be at the same time completely 
lodged and abundantly fed in the farmhouse ; while mar- 
ried labourers can easily earn from 15s. to 18s. a-week 
with cottages and sundry perquisites, together with the 
open country and the fresh air. But that is just it: your 
half-educated labourer— stimulated’ but by no means 
instructed by your School Boards—has no mind for the 
open country and the fresh air. It is the wretchedest 
fallacy to pretend that it is for the most part the hope 
of more remunerative work that tempts our country-folk 
to town ; much more is it the distractions of town-life— 
the bustle and glare of the streets, the excitement and 
delight of the public-house and the music-hall. For when 
man made the town, he made it in his own image ; and 
because that it is ugly and vicious therefore does he de- 
light in it, and had far liefer starve in its contemplation 
than work at full wages elsewhere. 





Dr. Macee’s elevation from the bishopric of Peter- 
borough to the archbishopric of York has been received 
with well-nigh unanimous gratulation. It is an appoint- 
ment that will sit with peculiar grace on Lord Salisbury’s 
record as Prime Minister, since it is a ratification of the 
honour Lord Beaconsfield did Dr. Magee in 1868 in ap- 
pointing an eminent Irishman to an English bishopric. It 
is the first time, we believe, that an Irishman will have 
been Archbishop of York and Primate of England ; but 
we make no doubt he will be as popular on the archi- 
episcopal throne as he has been on the episcopal. He has 
the strong, sagacious qualities that must recommend him 
to his Yorkshire subjects. He is seventy, but he is still the 
‘fighting bishop,’ as he to admiration showed a year ago, 
and he will now have greater room and verge to display his 
eminent faculties for statesmanship and for command. 





Tue obituary of the week includes Mr. Sinkinson, Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Government of India, a brilliant young 
financier not so well known here as he deserved to be ; of 
two Dukes—Somerset and Bedford ; of Baron Haussmann, 
the creator of modern Paris, who did more than all his 
policies and alliances to keep Napoleon m1. in power, yet 
did not enrich himself ; of Mme. Céline Montaland of the 
Comédie Francaise, once a singular beauty, remembered 
as an actress chiefly by her creation of Iza de Barancy in 
Daudet’s Jack; of Senior Martinez, a Spanish statesman 
of ability, integrity, and loyalty to the reigning house ; 
and of Aimé Millet, the sculptor, medalled (1878) for an 
Ariadne now in the Luxembourg, and artist of the Miirger 
memorial in Montmartre. 





Wuicu is the loftier state ?. Discrowned-Uncrowned 
Or Throusered-Undisthrousered ? Who shall tell ? 
Go to Boulogne and ponder ! I'll be bound 
You to O’Br—n will still prefer P—rn—ll. 
OuTIDANOs. 
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THE NEW NIGGER QUESTION. 
HE series of letters on the Negro Question in the 
United States with which The Times has been 
relieving the tedium of a (theoretically) empty season 
contains little that is new to those who by choice or 
accident have had their attention turned to American 
writings on that subject. To readers in this country it 
will probably in most cases come somewhat as a sur- 
prise—and moreover it will tell them something worth 
hearing. It will show them, to wit, that a new Nigger 
Question is arising in the United States, and a much 
worse one than the old. To say you shall emancipate 
your negro was easy enough, and seemed to many to 
supply a sufficient remedy for the evils (for these were 
real evils enough) of slavery. It is much harder to say 
what is to be done when your negro is emancipated, 
and when :— 

1. So far from being ennobled by freedom, he reverts 
as fast as he can to the condition of his ancestors on the 
Congo, to vagabondage, to non-moral relations between 
the sexes which make all stability of family relations 
impossible, to Voodooism and the worship of the Green 
Serpent. When :— 

2. The mixed race proves incapable of propagating 
itself, and, being no longer renewed in the old planta- 
tion style, is being rapidly absorbed by the pure black. 
When :— 

3. The negroes so far from diminishing are increas- 
ing—non-morality, vagabondage, Voodooism, and the 
rest—more rapidly than the whites. When :— 

4. All this is not happening in the tropical West 
Indies—where the whites are a handful, where land to 
squat on may be had for the taking, where pumpkin 
falls into every open mouth—but in the Southern States 
of the Union, where the whites count by millions, where 
all the land belongs to somebody, and that somebody 
wishes to make use of it, and can do so in very many 
cases only by negro labour. 

Such are the conditions of the new Negro Question, 
and they have but to be stated to show that it is worse, 
frightfully worse, than the old. Indeed, if anywhere 
there is a difficulty for which it passes the wit of man to 
find a remedy—a remedy, that is, consistent with modern 
popular ideas—it is surely this. The black will not be- 
come a civilised being according to our standard, even 
the humblest we can make. On the contrary he will, 
Nature having so provided, continue to be what he has 
been for countless centuries in his native Africa. Under 
compulsion which sets him a task, gives him rules of 
life, and keeps him to them by nose-bag and whip, he 
may be made a good servant. No Southerner denies 
his merits in that character and under those conditions. 
He is often faithful and affectionate, by general acknow- 
ledgment the kindliest of nurses in sickness, and with 
leadership, as we ourselves have found in Egypt, a stout 
fighter. Until his animal passions are aroused he is a 
merry, good-humoured animal. But without leadership 
he will not work—he will vagabondise ; and when fear 
puts no check on him he can become a sheer wild beast. 
Emancipation has to a large extent removed the whole- 
some stimulus of fear, and the white man knows only 
too well what road the negro is going. It is idle to 
talk of equality between white and black. Even if 
certain considerations manifest to eye and nose did not 
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put a gulf between the two, the fact remains that 
in brains and character the black stops at the point 
the white reaches at about the age of twelve. As for 
allowing the blacks to have any share in the govern- 
ment of the States, the South learnt what that meant 
in the days after the war. The whites have stopped 
it by force and by stratagem, by hanging, shooting, 
whipping, and manipulating the ballot-box. They will 
‘fight knee-deep in blood’ before the misery of those 
days shall return. ‘There is one fact which of itself 
shows the relations of the races. The most common 
offences of the blacks are arson and the rape of white 
women. In some if not all parts of the South no white 
woman ventures out of sight of home without protec- 
tion. One can imagine what the Nigger Question must 
mean to a man who never knows if his roof-tree may 
not be blazing over his head before dawn, and to 
whom it may probably happen to have his wife or 
daughter defiled by an animal—human certainly, but of 
a humanity which is half-way to the baboon. 

To find a way out of this pass will tax the political 
faculty of the people of the United States to the ut- 
most. The white crust of the South is threatened with 
submersion by the black bog which is welling up from 
underneath. The governing race cannot submit, and 
ought not to submit, to drown in a welter of dirty 
savagery. One day, if no remedy can be found, it will 
turn fiercely on the lower race which threatens it, and 
then we can guess what will happen. The application 
of lynch law by a people to a people will happen. How 
that catastrophe is to be avoided is for the Americans 
to discover. For us, after all, the great interest of 
the ‘ New Nigger Question’ lies in the illustration of 
the folly of taking words for things. Twenty years ago 
those who predicted that unchecked freedom would be 
used by the negro to go back to the savagery which 
is natural to him were told that they were mere apolo- 
gists for a condemned institution. Can that be said 
except by the mere Abolitionist bigot now ? We should 
imagine it would be said with some diffidence even by 
him. What is manifest is: that when you havea servile 
race in the presence of a stronger you may abolish the 
status of slavery, but you do it at the certain risk of 
seeing vile barbarism arise in face of civilised order 
and menace its very existence. It is coming to this in 
America: that in the interest of the black himself some 
form of slavery, to the State if not to the individual, 
must be re-established. Unless he is to be made to 
behave as a decent servant, for which position alone 
he is fit, he will be hunted down by the white, who 
will be no longer checked by the knowledge that 
he is property. The alternative—that he should be 
allowed to choke the white in nigger filth—may com- 
mend itself to the Abolitionist fanatic in the North. 
But it is no remedy: for when the whites of the 
South are buried, what will the Union do with a 
vast black San Domingo festering in its flesh? It is 
a marvellous comment on the consequences of listen- 
ing to the sentimentalist. ‘The negro,’ said the Aboli- 
tionist, ‘ will value all the things I value if you only 
give him freedom, because they are so desirable in 
themselves that mankind naturally goes towards them.’ 
Well, the black has got his freedom, and it turns out 
that what he values is—not the ‘ blessed fruits’ of white 
freedom at all but—the good old squalid liberty of 
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the ideal Congo savage: from which again it appears 
that there are such things as race and human limita- 
tions after all. Now the sentimentalist will have to 
choose between permitting this same Congo savagery 
in his midst and tolerating a return to that coercion 
he thought so wicked. The application of all this 
to Ireland and Indian Native Congresses is—as Mr. 
Kipling might say—another story. A story which 
men of sense can tell for themselves. 


CHARLES—HIS FRIEND ? 

HAT is the question which every good Gladstonian 
and 'Timhealyite is asking himself in this ‘day of 
horror, misery, and rage’: a day which he will pro- 
bably ‘ carry to the catacombs of age, photographically 
lined on the tablets of his mind when a yesterday has 
faded from its page.” Is it—can it be—that Charles 
the Discrowned is—horrescunt referentes—the friend, 
perhaps to be again the colleague, of William the Un- 
disthrousered ? What was the most terrible, the most 
alarming, the most heartrending passage in the series 
of abominable deliverances uttered by the fiendish Fox to 
the loathsome hirelings collected to cheer him at Lime- 
rick ? Was it the ostensible production of the so-called 
copy of the alleged letter to Mr. Prime Minister Rhodes? 
Was it the impious challenge to the,best and grandest of 
men to produce his ‘memorandum’ of what passed at 
Hawarden? No. If Mr. Gladstone can’t get out of such 
a simple quandary as that, Colonel Dopping ‘might as 
well have never existed at all. That does not dispirit 
your Gladstonian. Nor was it Mr. Preston’s renewed 
assertion that he was going to sweep Ireland. We had 
heard that at Kilkenny, and it takes more than that to 
frighten us now. No, it was that sentiment so plausible 
in itself, so unnatural in the mouth of Smith-Stuart : 
* Cheers for William O'Brien, and again, ‘ Three cheers 
for William O’Brien. And that while he waved the 
* cap “—his ‘ cap of maintenance,’ probably—which has 
replaced the lost (though immaterial) crown. The ques- 
tion—the awful question—is, Is Charles William’s friend ¢ 

Has William been nobbled by Charles ? 

Even that is not all. Worse remains across the 
Atlantic. Even the if possible still more highly strung 
and delicately organised John, the romantic, the chival- 
rous, the beloved apostle of the Union of Hearts, that 
John who differs from both Charles and William in 
having hitherto contrived to keep both extremities of 
his person covered in seemly wise—even John Dillon, we 
say, is not altogether exempt from suspicion’s blighting 
breath. It is rumoured that he too announces his readi- 
ness to go to France, that perfidious land, formerly used 
by British subjects who wanted to kill each other without 
incurring the risk of British dungeons, useful in these 
happier and more advanced times for gentlemen who 
want to fall on each other’s necks in the like enmity. 
What if he too were to be tempted, and—fall ?, What 
if the triumvirate were to be re-united, and Parnell, 
Dillon, and O’Brien to advance in united majesty upon 
the shattered forces of the desperate Timhealyites ? 
What if they were to rally the whole hungry mob 
round them, and to swear them on bended knees and 
with uplifted hands to eternal enmity, hatred, contempt, 
and total repudiation—not only of and for the Blood- 
stained Balfour but alsc—of and for the great Liberal 
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Party and the Grand Old Spider ? Where would your 
Gladstonians be then ? 
The most pleasing imaginations are naturally evoked 
by the events of the past week, but the beauty of those 
events still is that it does not matter in the least how 
they may ultimately fall out. Chivalrous John Dillon 
is welcome to join Mr. Parnell, or Mr. Healy-M‘Carthy, 
or Mr. O’Brien, or Mr. Gladstone, or to set upa strait 
sect of pure Dillonites all to himself. It does not 
matter in the least to us. As to what may have passed 
between Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Brien, that does not 
matter either. No doubt conflicting accounts of it 
will some day be laid before a guileless public. But 
it seems for the moment pretty clear that the meeting 
has not been altogether fruitless, and that at any rate 
Mr. O’Brien will not at present join in such uncom- 
promising denunciation of Mr. Parnell as is usual in 
the Healy family. Mr. Parnell may have taken him 
—morally, of course—by the scruff of the neck and 
shaken him well, or he may have put before him cer- 
tain facts and figures of a statistical character which 
Mr. O'Brien is probably delicately enough organised 
to appreciate. He declines to say anything, and if 
he had definitely determined to give Mr. Parnell up he 
would probably say so. So the fight goes merrily on. 
There’s life in the Preston-Fox yet, and good sport 
is certain to be shown. With a slight transfer of 
metaphor, we may express the sentiments of the British 
public by wishing the combatants a crossed fight and 
foul hitting, and may the worse (i.e. weaker) man win, 








AT THE LAW COURTS. 

HE Hilary sittings at the Law Courts began last 
Monday, and the most noteworthy point about 

it, whether to the legal profession or the public, is the 
marked decline in the number of causes down for trial. 
Last year there were 1014, this year there are 963— 
a difference of 51. The Court of Appeal, too, has a 
comparatively light ‘list. It would serve no end to 
cumber the discussion with a mass of figures. Suffice 
to say that the record of the last few years points in 
the same direction, and that the purely professional 
journals have some reason for the lamentations in which 
they are indulging over the decline of legal business. 
That decline is scarce to be measured by the figures 
quoted. The population grows fast, our wealth still 
faster. Under normal conditions we ought to be liti- 
gating not much less but much more than ever. Of 
course the public has not the least sympathy for the 
lawyer in his distress. Were the Courts shut up for 
‘lack of argument,’ were leading counsel restored to 
the briefless condition of their earlier days, were the 
poet’s vision realised of ‘ vile attorneys now a useless 
race’—even the Man in the Street would credit the mil- 
lennium. The interests of a particular class or a parti- 
cular profession are nothing as against the public weal; 
and if the decline could be explained by the consoling 
fact that people were growing more honest or less 
quarrelsome, then might we all rejoice. But what if 
the need be great as ever, while the remedy is not as 
efficient 2. What if the work is there to be done, and 
from various causes the work is simply not being 
brought to be done ? It does seem to be a fact that a 
man will submit to injustice, forego his right, in fact 
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do anything rather than appear as party to an action. 
Both professional and non-professional prints are agreed 
on this ; so the practical reformer may well ask why it 
is so? and can the matter be remedied ? 

The obvious stumbling-block is costs, in which 
meagre word the difficulty is briefed. ‘Were money 
no object and time of no importance, then were the 
Court of Chancery the most perfect of institutions ° 
so a great lawyer remarked of that once powerful insti- 
tution, and so perhaps the ordinary layman thinks of 
all legal tribunals. But this has not very much to do 
with it. Small fees do not encourage litigation. In 
the Scots local Courts, where the scale of charges is 
notoriously inadequate, in most cases the business 
seems shrinking year by year. Opposite forces may 
produce the same result: ‘cold performs the effect of 
fire’; and if in one case the clients and in another the 
lawyers shun the tribunals, the results may be the 
But an action in the Supreme Court must 
always be costly. Probably a chief cause of complaint 
finality. 


same. 
is the want of Certain decisions may be 
appealed against as many as four times: with the 
expenses increasing in an increasing ratio with every 
There must be some liberty to appeal, other- 
wise there would be no uniformity in decisions ; but at 
present that liberty is too great. A still more clamant 
cause of complaint is the bad arrangement of time, 
so that suitors and witnesses are often kept hang- 
ing about the Court for days before their causes come 
on. The judges’ work is so heavy that materially to 
increase their weekly task would not be just ; but some 
years ago they sat far longer than they do now. At 
any rate the change we are about to suggest would 


move. 


probably be as acceptable to them as it would certainly 
be to people having business in the Courts. The hours 
are from 10.30 to 4, with half-an-hour’s interval. If 
the sitting were from 10 to 5, with an hour's interval, 
that would give five more hours a-week ; and in re- 
turn therefor the Saturday sitting, which lasts about 
three hours, might be given up. The advantage to the 
suitor would be that his case would be tried on the day 
appointed very much oftener than now. Again, the 
system of circuits, by which most of the Judges on the 
Queen’s Bench Division are withdrawn for weeks at 
a time from town, is badly in need of revision; and 
arrangements once made should be more rigidly ad- 
hered to than they are. By small reforms like these the 
efficiency of our legal system would be vastly increased : 
there is neither need of nor room for sweeping changes. 

After all, the decline of business in the Supreme 
Court has good points about it. Costs are felt most 
heavily where the subject-matter in dispute is small ; 
and actions of this sort are either begun in the County 
Court or are sent down there at an early stage in 
their career in constantly increasing numbers. The 
statistics of these important tribunals show this: show, 
too, that the public does get a good deal of its law 
both cheaply and quickly enough. Moreover, it may 
be that we are less inclined to be quarrelsome than our 


fathers were before us. Let us hope that we are. 





DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 
{OME few men are endowed with the quality 
b of picturesqueness: their memory is kept green 
not by what they did or said but by the figure they 
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cut among their contemporaries. On no other ground 
than that of his personality can you explain the re- 
verence paid two hundred and fifty years after death 
to Drummond of ,Hawthornden. His name, which 
breathes {the very spirit of romance, is familiar to 
thousands who will most certainly die without read- 
ing a line of his poetry. And it would indeed be 
marvellous if the sonnets and madrigals of ‘ the famous 
wit, who was accounted, in Edward Phillips’ phrase, 
‘the most polite and verdant genius that ever the 
Scottish nation produced, had survived until the nine- 
teenth century. For the most of them were still- 
born, and, except for the scholar, had as little vitality 
when they were freshly written as they have to-day. 
And yet Drummond had part at least of the equipment 
of the poet. He had a fine sense of words, and could 
turn as elegant a phrase as any of his fellows. The 
man who penned so exquisite a verse as ‘ Thus goes this 
floating world beneath the moon’—a verse you could 
rejoice over in the ‘sugared sonnets’ themselves—may 
not be set down as a poetaster. There are pieces 
of Drummond’s which have already won such immor- 
tality as inclusion in anthologies confers. His famous 
song, Phabus Arise, which contains that exceedingly 
bold image, 
‘ Night, like a drunkard, reeles 
Beyond the Hills to shun his flaming wheeles,’ 


But the mass of his work 
remains unread and well-nigh unreadable. The grounds 


of imperfection are not difficult to define: Drummond 
was handling a foreign language. 


isa possession for all time. 


He was not a Scots 
poet employing his natural medium but a cultured 
scholar whose delight it was to write exercises in accord- 
ance with a rigid convention. His verses have some- 
thing of the same quality as the Latin elegiacs of 
Vincent Bourne. None could call Bourne a poet ; but 
the elegance of his diction is beyond dispute, and in 
phrasing he was unrivalled. And so it fell out with 
Drummond. He was a scholar and a pedant. Not only 
was he steeped in classical lore, but he was a devout 
student of Elizabethan literature as well. His acquaint- 
ance with Shakespeare’s Sonnets must have been pecu- 
liarly intimate; but he carried the fantasy and ingenuity 
of his model to the yonder limit of exaggeration. He 
laments that he is not Heaven, for then his love’s hair 
might shine, like Berenice’s locks, about his arm. In 
one place he addresses his lady’s handkerchief, telling 
it not to grieve 
‘That I (this short Time that I am to live) 
Laundre thy silken figures in this Brine.’ 

Far-fetched and extravagant images are, in fact, his 
constant delight; and if he fail to strike a genuine 
note, it is that he set forth to accomplish another man’s 
work. His career (as a poet) is but another version 
of the story of that artist whose ambition was to paint 
the Lake of Como, when in truth all that he knew of 
life was shut within the four walls of his room. 

But when you turn from Drummond the poet to 
Drummond the scholar and the wit, you readily divine 
the secret of his influence. Though he refused to leave 
his native Hawthornden for the Court of London, his 
reputation in the southern capital was second to that of 
no Scotsman of his time. The extraordinarily picturesque 
visit of Ben Jonson amplified the fame of both. If 
Ben deemed it worth his while to trudge on foot from 
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London to Hawthornden to quarrel with his host and 
gibe at his contemporaries, the name of that host must 
have been much in the mouths of men. And he merited 
all the esteem bestowed upon him. A courtly gentleman, 
a profound scholar, he had that indefatigable curiosity, 
that unsatisfied lust after knowledge of men and books, 
which have distinguished so many of his compatriots. 
Nothing came amiss to him: astrology, the art of war, 
theology and the classics—all these interested him pro- 
foundly ; and so varied a scholar could not but exercise 
a fascination on the many-mooded, energetic, restless 
age he lived in and adorned. 

Such honour, then, as the present may confer upon 
Drummond is abundantly deserved ; and we trust that 
the memorial which Professor Masson has so ably ad- 
vocated will be brought to a happy issue. As Mr. 
Masson remarks, Drummond himself bequeathed in- 
structions which may yet be followed. In 1621, when 
he had scarce recovered from a serious illness, he con- 
jured Sir William Alexander ‘to carve this short re- 
membrance on my grave’ 

‘ Here Damon lies whose songs did sometime grace 
The murmuring Esk! May roses shade the place !’ 
Whether a literary exercise or the expression of 
a sentiment, to carve that distich where he lies in 
Lasswade Church will be a pious duty. For the 
rest, were it not wiser to refrain from bust and 
medallion, and instead to publish the most beautiful 
edition of the poet’s works which taste and the printer 
‘an contrive ? ‘The world is weary of sculptured memo- 
rials—all innocent of art as of propriety ; and it is in 
a tribute of respect to his verses that the poet may 

most fittingly be honoured. 


*DISCURSIVE TENDENCIES, 
\ 7 RIVING (in the current number of 7'he Forum) 
| on modern marriage and the ‘ discursive ten- 
dencies’ of the modern woman, Mrs. Lynn Linton 
pleads for greater facility in divorce and for the inclu- 
sion of certain other causes why—as insanity, felony, 
and habitual drunkenness: in all which, as in much 





else, she has the sympathy of them that have the 
good of the State and the true interests of civilisa- 
tion at heart. But with her general impeachment 
of the modern woman it is impossible to agree. True 
it is that certain of her sisters, having nothing better 
to do, have taken to denouncing the institution of 
matrimony and demanding the reconstruction of so- 
ciety on a basis of ‘ discursiveness’; true, that certain 
among their brethren—idle in likewise and for still 
better reasons—have proceeded to take those demands 
and those denunciations seriously, and have joined 
in the new hue-and-cry against Hymen with all the 
strength of their highly respectable lungs. But one 
Mona Caird no more makes a national movement than 
one Hugh Price Hughes a public conscience. Mrs. 
Lynn Linton is, we take it, as misleading in her state- 
ment of the case against the wives of the present day 
as she was misleading in her statement of the case 
against the girls of certain years ago. That there 
are such wives now is indubitable as that there were 
such girls then. But neither are special products. Both 
have existed always, and both will always exist. The 
mistake is to generalise from the fact of their exist- 
ence, and to assume that because they are, therefore 
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there are no others : that they represent not themselves 
alone but the general body of English womanhood, or 
girlhood, as the case may be. 

It is incontestable, of course, that as civilisation 
tends to ripe it also tends to rot; and that the more 
excessive its calls upon the moral and physical endow- 
ment of the race, the greater the wear-and-tear imposed 
on man and woman by the necessity of keeping abreast 
of its ideals and illusions, the more marked must be the 
moral and physical deterioration induced in men and 
women by its action, and therewithal the greater 
the temptation to look for healing in the use of novel 
remedies and prefer sentiment to instinct, possibili- 
ties to facts, the suggestions of experiment to the solid 
results of experience. But it is also incontestable that 
as regards immensely the greater proportion of the 
community, our civilisation in respect of essentials is in 
no wise ripe enough to discover any signs of rotten- 
ness whatever. The malady, if malady there be, is 
only skin deep. The age is pre-eminently an age of 
Gabble. The Schoolmaster has been these many years 
abroad ; the Goose has learned to hiss in print ; he has 
his ideals, his ambitions, his moralities ; he is no longer 
restricted to his old grazing-ground, for he has his 
journals and his magazines, where he may—and does— 
hiss himself hoarse to the unending satisfaction of him- 
self and his fellows. Now, the Goose, both male and 
female, has always been a principal factor in the con- 
stitution of humanity; and that he thinks he is now 
able to look after not only himself but the race at 
large, and is strengthened in that strong delusion by 
the support of a certain proportion of his kind, is un- 
questionably a portentous and a baleful fact. But 
there are Geese and Geese. ‘There is the fin-de-siécle 
Goose who disdains his (or her) common, and is found 
looking for grass any and everywhere experience has 
shown that grass there is none ; and there is the Goose 
that is content to graze where he was born—to graze, 
even as his ancestors before him, for the mere pleasure 
of grazing, first, and next because to graze and to see 
that one’s goslings graze also is to do one’s duty in 
that state of life into which it has pleased Omnipotence 
to call one. As we contend, it is of Geese of the 
latter and better type that the community is chiefly 
composed. As we contend, too, Mrs. Lynn Linton 
will have it that the Geese of the other, the fin-de- 
siecle and ‘ discursive’ pattern, so far outnumber these 
others as to constitute an appreciably dangerous factor 
in our social polity. Which disputant is right it is 
for time to show. Meanwhile we protest, if only in the 
sacred name of Clapham, against the general accusa- 
tion of ‘ discursiveness’ which Mrs. Lynn Linton is 
pleased to,bring?against the wifehood of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The ‘ Nonconformist Conscience’ is, no 
doubt, a most variable and elastic quantity ; but the 
fact that one Eminent Statesman has just found it to 
his interest to repudiate another Eminent Statesman 
in obedience to its dictates, and to repudiate him not 
because he was a whit less eminent than he was a 
fortnight before repudiation but ‘all on account of 
Eliza’ (so to speak), is one that should give even Mrs. 
Lynn Linton pause. * Emanciper les femmes c'est les 
corrompre, quoth Balzac. But is Woman emancipated 
yet? And has Mrs. Lynn Linton not mistaken for the 
voice of emancipated Woman the sound of the voices of 
a few emancipated women ? Of course the Apotheosis 
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of the Goose is brewing—is indeed so far advanced 
that you can almost smell it in the air, and very 
readily rejoice in the determination to nip it in the 
bud. But it is not yet accomplished ; and for Mrs. 
Lynn Linton to feign that accomplished it is, and to 
write down the Abstract Wife in the name of a lost 
legion of practical and theoretical adulteresses, is for 
Mrs. Lynn Linton to be as grossly in error as to her 
facts as she is vivacious and telling in setting forth her 
assumptions. Which is saying much. 

To resume: ‘They are dangerous guides, the feel- 
ings,’ as the heroine of Locksley Hall remarks to her 
daughter, and there is no doubt that Sentiment is kill- 
ing us, or appearing to kill us—(that is, that the Goose 
has escaped his grazing-ground and has gone in mon- 
strously for politics and literature and questions ‘ de 
haulte sapience’)—to an extent whose contemplation 
makes the judicious laugh. But, after all, the excel- 
lent Nora Helmer is not a modern type but only a 
modern discovery ; Bel Ami (as Mrs. Lynn Linton or 
her printer calls him) is but proportionately less ‘ hors 
de ligne’ (as Mrs. Lynn Linton or her printer will have 
it) now than he was a thousand years ago because he 
represents an eternal necessity and the race is numeri- 
cally stronger than it was; the polygamous and poly- 
androus instincts are not racial but individual, and are 
no more racial in these days than they have ever been. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton has a habit of ‘ viewing, and there- 
with a trick of ‘ voicing, that makes her not less dread- 
ful than desirable and dear to the ‘ discursive’ type of 
Goose whose discoverer and champion she is, and whose 
‘dearest morsel’ she, intent upon the advertisement 
(which is in some sort the canonisation) of her dis- 
covery, remains. But Robert Elsmere has not ruined 
the novel, and in spite of Ibsen and Mrs. Mona Caird 
there is still an overwhelming preponderance of undis- 
cursive conjugality. Which seems to show that our 
sibyl is only a journalist—(like M. de Blowitz)—after all. 





NEWFOUNDLAND. 


HE state of matters in Newfoundland is undeniably 
serious, but last week’s rumours were considerably 
exaggerated. No doubt the colonists are extremely 
annoyed at the proposed renewal of the modus vivendi 
with France, which inflicts inamediate hardship upon 
the fishing industry, and has not even the merit of 
being a reasonably workable arrangement. But much 
of the reported disaffection against the mother-country 
would appear to be journalistic and nothing more ; the 
Herald (St. John’s) hurls forth ‘ abhorrence, disgust and 
rage, but the Newfoundlanders are not going to rebel— 
at least just now. At first you read of street demon- 
strations, of the proposed hoisting of the Stars and 
Stripes, of anti-British leagues promoted by American 
gold, then of volunteers arming with American weapons. 
But most of these fables emanated from editorial New 
York, and better information shows that the Newfound- 
landers—their first burst of anger over—have come to 
the conclusion that they are not likely to better their 
state by separation from the Empire. In the first 
place, it is extremely improbable, as the République 
Frangaise has remarked, that the United States would 
take over their quarrel with France. The Americans 
would be glad, no doubt, to possess so desirable a 
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station on the Atlantic trade route as the island of 
Newfoundland, but they would think twice before 
going to war with France to rid themselves of ob- 
noxious treaty obligations. And in the second place, 
the islanders must know that England would not 
allow her oldest colony to secede except under direct 
necessity and after a crushing naval defeat. The 
island lies in the very mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
and passively to permit it to become a State of the 
Union would be to deal a fatal blow at the stability 
of the Dominion. 
maintained that Britain must not, would not, could 
not, attempt to coerce a revolted colony. But the 
doctrines of the Manchester School are rather at a dis- 
count just at present, and the cooler-headed among 


Time was when the Cobdenites 


Newfoundland politicians are fully aware that open 
disloyalty would be followed by prompt, rigorous, and 
effective chastisement. 

The colonists will acquiesce then (though sullenly) in 
the renewal of the modus but only on condition that it 
is the prelude to a permanent settlement. And no sane 
Englishmen will attempt to deny that in making that 
demand they have justice with them. It is a disgrace 
to ourselves as a nation that one of our colonies should 
It isa 
scandal that a hard-working race of fishermen should be 
pauperised by the French bounty system and by the 
creation of a new industry upon the ‘ French Shore °— 
the lobster-tinning trade, to wit—which they believe to 
be entirely unlawful according to the strict letter of the 
Treaty of Utrecht. Unfortunately, though it may be a 
moot point whether the French are or are not permitted 
to tin crustaceans, there is no doubt that they own land 


not possess full rights over all its own soil. 


for the purposes of drying cod, and there is even plausi- 
bility in their contention that they enjoy exclusive rights 
of fishery between Cape St. John and Cape Ray. Those 
rights they would have surrendered in days gone by 
for a comparatively small consideration: they might 
have been compelled to yield them gratis on the termi- 
nation of the Napoleonic war. But the question was 
never fairly faced by English statesmen: with the result 
No half 
as for instance the relinquishment by France 


that it has been aggravated tenfold by delay. 





measures 
of her claims over a portion of the shore—will now 
satisfy the Newfoundlanders. They are less inclined 
than ever to put up with paper concessions, and Lord 
Salisbury must try to buy France out. 

But can he drive a bargain with so unwilling a 
vendor? If he can, he is a statesman indeed. ‘The 
oracular M. Ribot affects to regard as preposterous 
the very idea of bartering national privileges for gold, 
and besides is really averse from parting with a valuable 
nursery for the French navy. You are loath to suggest 
the bartering away of a slice of English territory ; but 
that seems to be the only offer with much chance of 
acceptance. And there are possessions of ours on the 
West Coast of Africa which are not of much use to us, 
and which would be extremely valuable to France—now 
abnormally active in that part of the world. Such a 
proposal might serve as a basis for negotiation. Of 
course there will always be the question, ‘ And Egypt ?” 
Also of course there will always be the answer: that 
with Egypt the other party neither can nor shall have 
anything to do. Meanwhile Lord Knutsford should 
at least impress upon the Newfoundlanders more plainly 
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than he appears to have done that we are not going to 
dispose of their inheritance behind their backs, and that 
when a final settlement is concluded it will be one of 
which neither they nor ourselves will have cause to be 
ashamed. For their grievances are great, though the 
remedy is not easily discoverable. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S KITE. 


FFNHE contest at Hartlepool may derive an historic 

interest from the letter addressed by Mr. Glad- 
stone to the Separatist candidate. Save for the last 
few lines the document was of the old familiar pattern; 
but these last few lines appear to hint ata possibility of 
the writer's being not wholly ignorant of the actual 
political situation, and that he is not without a nascent 
desire to eliminate—very gently and gradually, of 
course, but to eliminate—Home Rule from the fore- 
most place in his programme. Plainly, however, Home 
Rule is not to be thrown overboard for nothing. It has 
been an excellent party-cry, delusion as it represents, 
and treason to the race as, if it be taken seriously, it 
implies ; but that in ‘One man one vote’ Mr. Gladstone 
has found a catchword to carry the country in its stead is 
a matter of which himself is evidently far from certain. 
But the party he leads is not one whose individual con- 
stituents are averse from playing the game of ‘lead my 
leader, and though it is still arguable that not even now 
have politics fallen so low that Mr. Labouchere can be 
considered a serious politician, it is yet a fact that only 
afew days before the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter that gentleman (if he will forgive the convenient, 
but perhaps offensive designation) did actually in his 
journal give to the world the future programme of the 
Liberal party. That electoral reform—the means, as 
Sir George Trevelyan said at Newcastle, whereby the 
people are to be made ‘ members of the people’s Parlia- 
ment, instead of seeing themselves swamped by the re- 
presentatives of plural voters in the Lower House — 
was the first item in this list also may be a coincidence, 
but it is one with which we may be forgiven for being 
struck. Mr. Labouchere is convinced (for the nonce at all 
events) that there must needs be difficulties in the way 
of passing a Home Rule measure so long as the laws 
with regard to registration of voters remain unaltered. 
The next fence, which he thinks may possibly be too 
high for his favourite, is the House of Lords. It will 
be interesting to note how long it takes Mr. Gladstone 
to assimilate this suggestion, and how long it will take 
him to write a letter darkly hinting of menace to the 
Upper House. 

Of course it is probable that the paragraph in the 
Hartlepool letter was merely a sop to Mr. Labouchere. 
At Newcastle no word on the matter was uttered by 
Mr. Morley, who was disporting himself to the pleasing 
sounds of the plaudits of a friendly audience: while 
(Cinderella-like) Sir William Harcourt was nursing the 
embers of an extinguished policy by his own fireside. 
But that goes for nothing. Mr. Gladstone may simply 
be flying a kite, as he has often done, and before his 
followers know where they are Home Rule (though 
it will remain the cardinal point of their faith), may 
have become a pious opinion, while the hallowed ery 
of reform will be used to arouse their enthusiasm and 
make them serry their dispirited and broken ranks. 
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Now, ‘One man one vote’ may mean a good deal. It 
may mean manhood suffrage; though we can scarce 
suppose that even Mr. Gladstone is mad enough to 
think it should. Read in such light as his letter 
affords, we can take it to mean only that no man shall 
have more than one vote—that property in the land 
of the country is no longer to entitle its owner to 
any larger a share in the government of the country 
than is given to the man with none. It is not a pro- 
posal that commends itself to common sense, but it 
is not very dangerous, and its practical effect would 
probably be nil. Not a constituency in the country 
is controlled by non-resident voters. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, has reason to remember that the British 
electorate has learned the lesson that Reform must be 
accompanied by Redistribution, and a redistribution of 
seats proportionately to the voters in each district of 
the United Kingdom is an arrangement not like to 
conduce to Mr. Gladstone’s return to power. In itself, 
too, the cry is hardly one to cause the great heart of 
the people to beat with any increase of passion. 

There remains to designate one real danger. Certain 
so-called Tories have for some time been coquetting 
with an insidious proposal to confer votes on women 
who happen to hold a certain amount of property, and 
the temptation to ‘ go one better’ than Mr. Gladstone 
and to reply to his call of ‘One man one vote’ by a 
counter call ‘One woman one vote’ is one that will 
not fail to present itself to a party which—unfortu- 
nately—does not always recognise that principles are 
better than expedients. Just now the proposal to 
extend the suffrage to female householders is sup- 
ported in the main only by the most noisy, the most 
Radical, and the most short-sighted of ‘ Tories... There 
are exceptions. Lord Salisbury himself has indicated 
more than once that he would favour the extension 
if it could but be confined to widows and maiden 
ladies holding property. But Lord Salisbury knows as 
well as anybody that, howbeit no further extension 
might take place in his life-time, it would be impossible 
to stop short at widows and maiden ladies. He were 
a selfish and unpatriotic Tory who would extend the 
franchise only to obtain for his party a longer lease of 
power ; and therefore we cannot think the temptation 
of dishing Mr. Gladstone by the adoption of female 
suffrage is one to which the Tory party will deign to 
succumb, 

Apart from all questions of principle, the present 
plight of the Gladstonians and the present position of 
the Unionist Government are such that no violent 
courses are necessary in the party's interests. Mr. Glad- 
stone will have to fly other kites before be can find a 
substitute for Home Rule; and Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Parnell, between them and by very different methods, 
are making Home Rule impossible for the Gladstonians. 
As for ourselves, with Mr. Chamberlain's ‘ Bother the 
bath-pump”* ringing in our ears, our course is clear. We 
must leave no stone unturned to make the Union im- 
pregnable. We must never forget that to reckon with 
Mr. Parnell is to reckon with a hard man and a strong. 

‘A BLOW ON THE BROW 
HERE is in some quarters a pretended difficulty in 
understanding the righteousness of the judgment 

in the Plymouth strike case, and a steady resolution 
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to darken the issue involved. The circumstances of 
the strike—(on which we made comment at the time) 
—must be in the memory of our readers. ‘The local 
union of coal-porters conveyed to the coal-merchants 
an intimation of their intention to strike unless a pro- 
mise were given that none but unionists should be em- 
ployed. The coal-merchants admitted to an interview 
the accredited union officials, and told them they could 
not submit to dictation and that they must remain free 
to employ whomsoever they pleased : whereupon the 
officials ordered their men out at once. ‘There was 
plenty of ‘free labour’ for the merchants to employ, 
but it was overawed by unionism. ‘The unionists, it is 
admitted, did not use open violence to hinder others 
from working ; but they watched the approaches to 
the quays, and hung about the coal-wharves all day 
jeering and cursing at such efforts as were making 
to unload the colliers, and looking and uttering veiled 
threats against such labourers as would venture to offer 
their services. The merchants, however, took their 
own coats off to work the windlass and trundle the 
barrow, and beat the unionists; and in the event the 
unionists were beaten. Then Mr. Treleaven, one of 
the coal-merchants, instituted a suit before the local 
magistrates against three union officials. The men 
were found guilty of intimidation with intent to injure 
or destroy the plaintiff's business, and were sentenced 
to fine or imprisonment. ‘They—(or their backers for 
them)—appealed, and the appeal has been heard in 
Quarter Sessions by the Recorder, with the result 
that the sentence] of the magistrates’ court is con 
firmed. 

The judgment of the learned Recorder seems to us 
He fully set forth his 
opinion, based on the Trades’-Union Acts, that ‘ the 
union men, in leaving their employment at the request 
of the appellants, were, as the appellants knew, breaking 
their contract’; that the appellants, though they ‘ had 
no ill-will against Mr. Treleaven personally, had acted 


sound in both law and sense. 


so as to injure him with a view to obtaining for the 
members of their union ‘a monopoly of the trade of 
the port, and that Mr. 'T'releaven, therefore, had rea- 
sonable ground for the fear that his business would be 
injured, if not ruined; furthermore and in general, 
that, while a strike for increasing wages or altering 
other conditions of employment is lawful, ‘a strike for 
the purpose of compelling employers not to employ 
other persons, or to alter the terms of the employment 
of such other persons, is illegal.” In other words, any 
union or set of workers may declare to their employer, 
‘We will not—after the period for which we are en- 
gaged is expired—work for the same wages, the same 
hours, or under other present conditions’; but no 
union or set of men may declare, ‘ You shall employ no 
other workers but us ; and if you do we shall endeavour 
to hinder and spoil your business by withdrawing our- 
That is 
‘intimidation ’ within the meaning of the Trades’-Union 
Acts. 

This pronouncement has been received—say the 
backers of the Plymouth Labourers’ Union (a town 
councillor, a newspaper proprietor, and a brace of par- 
sons)—with ‘surprise and consternation by trades’- 
unionists throughout the country.” That is an alto- 


selves and by trying to keep others out. 





gether foolish attempt to mislead which has been 
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unworthily repeated by certain papers. New Unionism 
has, indeed, everything to fear if the Plymouth Re- 
corder’s judgment is maintained to the uttermost, 
but the true trades’-unionism has nothing to fear at 
all. The old-fashioned, the genuine trades’-union is a 
coherent guild of men—printers, carpenters, masons, 
what not—who are more or less skilled in a special 
handicraft. It includes, presumably and usually, almost 
all capable workers at a particular trade or industry ; 
and therefore it never needs—(or never should need)— 
to forbid employers the engagement of non-unionists ; 
it is always able—or should be always able—to say, 
‘If you can get as good workmen as we outside our 
union, by all means get them when you want them.’ 
With the New Unionism, on the other hand—unions 
of dockers, labourers, and what not-—there is no bond 
of special faculty ; and there is no reason why all men 
possessed of legs and arms should not be included in 
any one of them. The New Unionism, as we. have 
again and again insisted, is absolutely without excuse 
for existence ; and if it continue to exist and thrive it 
can only be by such acts of oppression and intimidation, 
of coercion and boycotting, as have received so serious 
a rebuff at Plymouth. ‘The friends and backers of the 
New Unionism are understood to have ‘ withdrawn” 
(like Mr. Micawber) ‘for a Tremendous Spring’: 
they propose to perfect their ‘machinery to induce 
candidates for parliamentary honours to take a broader 
and more generous view of the rights of working men” 
—in short, to legalise intimidation and boycotting ; 
and it is the duty of all allies of liberty to see that 
they fail. 


HIS AIN FIRESIDE. 
(As Sung at Malwood, Christmas 1890.) 


‘1 prefer to cultivate my own fireside. —SitR W—LL—M V—RN—N 


H—rRC—k—T. 

TES, it would be delicious, | know it too well, 

To be showing how little we care for Parnell, 
But there's naught so delightful (I own it with pride) 
To a Harcourt like me as my Ain Fireside. 
My ain fireside, my ain fireside 

(Sotto voce. They call it that, the brutes! in William 
Ewart’s dear old Scotland——confound them !)— 
Amorosamente ma con molta simplez a. My Ain Fireside ! 
O the Party was never—O that’s my belief !— 
So pleased with its prospects, so proud of its Chief, 
And the chance of Parnell’s going out with the tide, 


But—a Harcourt exults in his Ain Fireside ! 





My ain fireside, my ain fireside— 

(Sotto voce. And the worst of it is that even the Tim- 
healyites will echo the sentiment. 
Curse them !)— 

Con tenerezza. My Ain Fireside !! 


Or some of them. 


© sweet are the savours of Parnellite Juice, 
And the Tories (they /e// me) have found out their use. 
O their use and their sweetness I ve tested and tried ; 
But—I stew in them best at my Ain Fireside. 
My ain fireside, my ain fireside— 

(Sotto voce. O, to sentimentalise to any purpose, Plan- 
tagenet or not, you really must employ the lingo of Burns 
and William G. !—Bad scran to them both !) 


A ffettuosamente ma con molto brio. My Ain Fireside!!! 
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MODERN MEN. 
SIR GEORGE GREY. 

| the career of the Arch-Fiend were two distinct epochs: 

the one of a fine elevation, the other of a miraculous 
descent. So is it too with the lesser powers of evil thrust 
for our sad discipline upon a rough world. There is astage 
of well-doing which in some may be remembered worthily 
beyond the fall ; and then, upon some check, there blazes 
out the evil to devour the fair record. Of Sir George 
Grey, from the hour the Colonial Office turned its back 
upon him, nothing may be writ save with sorrow for the 
ruin of so notable a man. He is a most felicitous example 
of decadence of a kind not unfamiliar. You may begin 
as a vicegerent of God and end as a menial of the Devil ; 
you may make your bow sword in hand, and may yet 
come to mouth before a mob; you may set upon the world 
with a courageous desire of honesty, and end neverthe- 
less with your tongue in your cheek. All these and more 
are of Sir George Grey's experience. He was once a 
steady standard-bearer; he now waggles his head and goes 
by shooting out his tongce and saying: ‘Here be mere 
colours ; who shall die for a colour?’ In fine, man is so 
hopelessly discreditable to his Maker, that you can never 
be sure whether he will die at the altar or in chains. 

Few of our island adventurers have had such imperial 
experience as this man. His services for forty years are 
the annals of various colonies, not one of which but 
owes him a stupendous debt, not one but held him dear 
foratime. Yet is this glory all but as a shadow that is 
past; there remains but the inglorious present. Come 
of a fighting father—himself a captain in the army 
and apt with the sword—he had begun well at twenty- 
five by struggling hot-foot into the heart of the Aus- 
tralian wilderness. Between the dawn of those days and 


the twilight of these he must himself suspect an in- 


credible difference. And indeed to review the career of 


this man rightly is to observe his vices in development. 
What was admirable in his beginnings largely o’er- 
shadowed what was evil; but there lived the evil, and 
grew presently into bloom upon the touch of adversity. 
There is a curious tale that while in his twenties he played 
Jacob to an early Governor of South Australia. However 
that be (and the evidence has not been in question), he 
showed early a disposition to diplomacy which served him 
mightily when in the roaring Forties he went to New 
Zealand. He had much war upon his hands; he had 
rebels and malcontents, white and brown ; he was despot 
of a host of Maoris and a handful of English. But he 
had also youth, and this diplomacy, and a courage long 
power had not turned to base uses; and he was possessed 
withal of a noble passion to do well. With policy in one 
hand and a sword in the other he levelled the country 
into content, and thereafter was seized with the ambition 
of a nation-maker. He would build this new colony 
in a patriarchal fashion, setting upon it just laws, and 
crowning all with his blessing. This also he did, though 
the ingrates arose and mocked at his ‘absolutism.’ In 
those days he was a man of decision, but also a man of 
words ; in after years he came more exclusively to be the 
latter. There was a time when, upon the touching of some 
regiments at the Cape, he seized them with the arbitrary 
promptness of a dictator and redirected them to India, 
where Lord Elphinstone was crying for troops. Who 
shall say how far went that desperate act to the salvation 





of India? There was a time too—a later time—when, 
upon the cowardice or stupidity of a recalcitrant general, 
he gathered a scratch force of a bare five hundred—volun- 


and swept out the strongest 





teers and friendly Maoris 
pah in a land of strong pahs, shaming thereby the general 
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into a querulous complaint to the authorities at home. 
The Governor of New Zealand had subverted the dis- 
cipline of the forces, and for this was gravely rebuked by 
his betters at the Colonial Office. To all but the blind 
his achievement was conspicuous ; and yet even by this 
the dangerous properties of his nature were grown upon 
him, menacing his virtues. His subtlety had refined 
with the years and with the necessities of an intermittent 
war ; so that he was now become to the Maoris as a‘ mole 
that burrowed whither man knew not.’ His predecessor 
was a hawk that flapped down from a clear sky. Then, 
too, his long despotism and the consciousness of good 
works had engrafted upon a hardy stock that most effemi- 
nate of qualities, vanity. He held himself the father of 
his colony, and the common talk of men pleaded for this 
view of him. And by it he was led to an impatience of 
control, to an arbitrariness, to a fretfulness, that kept him, 
later, whining long hours upon his grievances to over- 
worked Ministers. His failures were nought to his self- 
confidence, now grown egregious and beyond destruction. 
He fell to writing despatches, and his words ran away 
with his blood ; he grew enfeebled in action. When he 
should have been in the field with his gun, he was at his 
table scribbling memorandums to a deaf Secretary of State. 
And then at last was the affair by which he fell headlong 
into ignominy. There was in 60 much talk about the 
shooting of a certain Maori prisoner-of-war, and upon the 
Governor was laid a heavy charge. He had borne much 
from Downing Street: he could bear no more. With his 
mistaken habit grown upon him, he fired his despatches 
at the Colonial Office which, accepting his defence, bade 
him withdraw them. He refused, and was recalled ; forty 
years of service availed nothing in the balance. Nay, 
more, having visited England to display his gross wrongs, 
he was informed by Lord Granville that the ‘ regrettable 
incident’ could not be re-opened. 

Soured and embittered, Sir George Grey returned, a 
fallen angel, to his home in the South. He was now but 
a cipher, a man who had been; and ’twas gall to his soul. 
Burning for his lost authority, he flung himself upon the 
politics of the colony he had twice ruled as Governor, and 
in ten years from his retirement he was ruling it as Pre- 
mier. But this so unenticing distinction had been achieved 
at the cost of a degradation. For power he had thrown 
his worst faculties into the scale. ‘If I am rejected at 
home,’ he would seem to have said, ‘I shall yet rule this 
nation of myself.’ He openly boasted he would construct 
a beneficent people in the jewel of the South Seas, did 
they put their trust in him. And when that trust failed 
before the machinations of dissident competitors, he threw 
away his principles and came stripped into the arena. In 
his ending this once great proconsul betrays a likeness 
to the demagogue of Hawarden ; but he is also the better 
man. He has that same vanity that shivers at the mon- 
strosity of defiance, that same cunning that knows and 
leaves honesty crying in the wilderness, that same despe- 
rate recklessness to dismember an empire. When engaged 
in beating his way to office the Old Man of the Pacific has 
rivalled Mr. Gladstone at his worst. The masses were 
serfs ; the classes were tyrants ; to each by virtue of his 
manhood God had decreed a divine vote; yea, and if 
‘twere to catch the Irishry he would parade the colony 
crying out upon coercion and weeping tears upon the 
Green Flag. Like his illustrious but not greater coéval, 
he has fallen below the point of conscience. Yet even 
in this pitiful estate he calls for more admiration. He is 
eloquent not of words but rather of points ; he has no fear 
of plain-speaking ; he is no casuist to befool himself ; you 
could swear he puts his tongue in his cheek. He hasa 
most caustic wit; he delights in sharp sayings; he wears 
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an unruffled exterior. He should be fitted with a sword 
and sent among kings and diplomats; he is the most 
courteous of courtiers. But he can also bite. When a rival 
had juggled him out of office and was still constrained 
to carry out his measures, he smiled gleefully upon the 
assembly: ‘Out of office, quoth he, ‘or in office I will 
drag them as my slaves at the heels of my chariot.’ Here 
is no fear of being understood; ’tis rather Beelzebub 
chuckling at his foes, now grovelling as himself. In one 
fact you shall find the most sincere commentary upon 
his history. On his recall in ’67 his Parliament adjourned 
as at the funeral of its dearest friend, protesting angrily 
it was an outrage. And he that had then a newer Britain 
at his feet now lacks all but two or three to do him 
reverence. One by one he has seen his henchmen fall 
away, till only his faithful Maoris remained. And by the 
latest mail you learn that he no longer sits in the House 
of his own making. 





READJUSTING THE BALANCE. 


THXHOREAL, passing through Concord, saw old men 

sitting by their cottage doors and women plucking 
berries in the garden and children playing on the green ; 
and his mind was struck with the resemblance between 
the human colony and a rabbit warren where the bucks 
and does come soberly out as to talk and the little 
ones frolic and scamper. Just now the parallel between 
lordly man and his poor relations is complete. While your 
frozen-out fellow-countrymen assail you in front you are 
attacked by hosts of feathered beggars in rear. In the 
field there, quite close to the garden, certain suburban 
sportsmen are slaughtering starlings, finches, and other 
song-birds for the ultimate benefit of the artful epicure 
who exults (at restaurants) in ‘snipe’ on toast. Yet 
the confident robin, as though calling on an old wood- 
lander, taps boldly at the pane, and comes in numbers 
that make you wonder where there could have been so 
many nests last spring. In spite of the shooting the 
starlings come and quiver their shining, gauzy wings with 
joy at discovering a crumb; the chaffinch challenges the 
sooty sparrow to fight him for the spoil ; the blackbird 
(as if ashamed of asking alms) hops down from the wall, 
seizes on a lump of bread, and hops off again to devour it ; 
and the oxeye comes with other tits to peck at the bones 
and the meat. In your walks abroad you light on over- 
whelming proof that the birds have suffered a far dead- 
lier freezing-out than ‘the poor plumeless ephemerals’ 
of Whitechapel themselves. For if a woman or a baby 
(to say nothing of a man) be starved to death, ’tis so ex- 
ceptional a fact as to be the theme of paragraphs and 
But the land is 
simply strown with poor dead citizens of the air: in one 


leading articles and appeals to pity. 


enclosure, within the compass of a few acres, nearly three 
hundred little corpses were gathered on a single morning. 
Scores of dead or dying thrushes—(because they do not 
take kindly to seed, and their worms and snails are hidden 
and frost-bound)—are found in the snow; and that in 
spite of their friend the mole, who has thrust them up 
black mounds of earth through the white wherever he 
has had the chance. Traverse the plantations, and you 
will find the wood-pigeons—myriads of them driven from 
the North—questing hungrily and feebly for mast and 
acorns: their foraging in the fields all done. 

Some eight or nine months ago (and often before that) 
there was an angry controversy in the newspapers. Gar- 
deners, farmers, and the like, uplifted their voices against 
the silly sentimentalism of preserving wild birds at the 
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expense of man. What with armies of rats and mice and 
such swarms of rooks and sparrows and doves as could 
scarce be thinned much less kept in check, together with 
a well-nigh unparalleled multiplication of blackbirds and 
linnets, to make a living out of corn and peas and lettuce 
and roots promised to become impossible. Yet, as was 
contended, a class of weak-minded townsfolk appeared in 
love with the pest, and legislated, and instituted dicky- 
bird and other societies, and raised a hubbub about the 
ears of any honest man who waged war on his enemies. 
The same tender-hearted people are just now bombard 
ing the British public with exhortations to feed the birds 
with crumbs. It seems, however, almost impossible to 
interfere with the workings of Nature, and at the best it 
is only the difference between starvation and gunpowder. 
The profusion of wild life last year was the effect of a 
definite and palpable cause. For ten successive seasons— 
from 1880 to 1890, that is—the winters were uniformly 
mild ; at any rate they produced no frost of such long dura- 
tion as seriously to affect our birds. Hence an increase 
that was almost like arithmetical progression in its asto- 
nishing results. Ten years ago the lark was said to be 
in danger of extinction: last summer, by reason of his 
numbers and the injury he does to sprouting cereals, 
many farmers ranked him as a common nuisance. In- 
deed, excepting those rarer creatures that the bird-stuffer 
and the collector are steadily exterminating and the richly 
plumaged that are butchered to make the female Woman 
gay, the birds all flourished unreasonably. But when 
Nature begins to readjust her balance she does it with un- 
faltering hand. Not man himself may parry her strokes, 
and the sudden increase in the London death-rate shows 
what a steady weeding-out of the aged, the weak, the 
infirm, she has in hand just now. Still, the ransom she 
exacts from him is trivial compared to the toll she levies 
on her tenants in wood and hill-side and meadow ; for the 
food of all these millions is buried under snow precisely 
when the bitter weather makes them most in need of it. 
The rooks are reduced to such a point of weakness and 
emaciation that the smallest pellet will kill them ; and the 
sea-mew, whose food has gone deep down to escape the 
cold, disputes the garbage of the streets with them. Nor 
is human kindness of much avail. Forest and field birds, 
migrants even, have their familiar resorts, and but few of 
them are so lucky as to include a garden in their rounds. 
Look, for instance, at the albinos : in one part or another 
of a certain Essex hedgerow you may count at this mo- 
ment on starting a blackbird with a white feather in his 
wing. Water-fowl—especially such birds as the moor- 
hen and the coot—are still more regular in their habits ; 
and it is possible that even the most widely roaming have 
a place that is home tothem. There is no fact in natural 
history on which the skilled gamekeeper and the poacher 
set more implicit reliance than this one. The little four- 
footed rodents and the smaller carnivora are confounded 
by it, too. The beat of the field-nouse adjoins the weasel’s 
and the rat’s; yet they would not meet except for the 
snow that has hidden the landmarks. Look at the prints 
of their little feet on the powdery surface. How, after 
that hesitating cirele—how did this one find his way 
back to the leafy entrance of his hole at the elm-root ? 
He did so somehow, for look you where his track joins 
another, and mark how the snow is displaced at the point 
of juncture. There is a pink spot, too, testifying to blood- 
shed. And what is this that looks like a trailing pencil- 
mark in rear of the victor’s footprints ? Some portion of 
the quarry he took home with him must have dragged. 
In such times as these Nature does not hesitate to foment 
intestine war as well as to bring on frost and cold. 
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MARINE ENGINEERING IN_ 1890. 
I. 


QORCED draught on the closed stokehold system, 
which has in some vessels supplied steam to pro- 
duce an indicated horse-power impossible, comparatively 
speaking, with natural draught, has in many other cases 
failed completely, and this more particularly in war-ships. 
For strategical reasons it is necessary that these should be 
able to attain a high rate of speed if but for a short run, 
and forced draught under ordinary circumstances is suffi- 
cient to add something like 30 per cent. to the power and 
10 per cent. to the speed. But very many new war-ships 
on trial have been failures: the tubes in the boilers begin 
leaking early in a four hours’ run, and that to an alarming 
extent. In one case three inches of water were found to 
be running over the stokehold. One ship has been out 
close on a hundred times under differing circumstances, 
and has not succeeded in completing her foreced-draught 
trials. Indeed, there have been so many miscarriages, 
notwithstanding various attempts at improvement—as in- 
creasing the height of the funnel, reducing the number 
of tubes, securing better vertical circulation of the water, 
feeding through convolutions at the top of boiler, ete.— 
that the Admiralty is now accepting ships without re- 
quiring them to steam under forced draught at a greater 
air-pressure than half an inch by water-gauge in the stoke- 
hold. What is the cause of the leakage? Well, the Ad- 
miralty is making tests with a view to finding it out. The 
ordinary theory is that the leakage is due to the unequal 
expansion of the tubes when at a high temperature as 
compared tothe shell plates, followed by contraction with 
a fall in the temperature which makes the tubes get 
slack. But the fact that the leakage takes place often 
after the fall in the temperature would lend credence to 
the idea that, while the tubes expand with the heat, the 
parts at either end are kept to their normal diameter by 
the holes in the plates into which they are fixed, and with 
the fall in temperature there comes a contraction which 
operates on the whole tube, reducing the diameter at the 
ends as compared to the holes to the same extent as the 
former expansion of the centre part. If a larger margin 
of boiler power were given, all the advantages of forced 
draught could be secured with the possibility of freedom 
from danger; but the weight of machinery is minimised in 
the interests of armour and armament. Induced draught— 
Martin’s arrangement of a fan in the interior of the funnel 
to rarefy the air in the uptake and create a partial vacuum 


—has been suggested as an alternative, and has been tried 


experimentally at Portsmouth with the former boilers of 


the Polyphemus. Since their removal from the ship these 
have been altered, and the feed is now through convolu- 
tions at the top, by which the water is warmed. The 
tests of forced and induced draught have had no decisive 
results. It is noteworthy, however, that the former gave 


superior evaporation per pound of coal and square foot of 


heating surface. 

In the Atlantic racers of recent build and in a goodly 
number of paddle-steamers forced draught has been worked 
with a fair degree of success; but in these cases the air- 
pressure does not as a rule exceed five-eighths of an inch 
by water-gauge, giving sixteen indicated horse-power per 
square foot of fire-grate, while in the British war-ships 
three to four inches is not unusual, This latter is re- 
garded as beyond the endurance of the plates of the fur- 
nace and combustion chambers, as by the intense heat and 
the gases thrown out by a coal fire the steel becomes in 
time brittle and is liable to crack. The effects of the intro- 
duction of cold air into the fire-boxes through the furnaces 
when cleaning the fires were overcome in the Inman liners 
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by fitting dampers in the smoke boxes. Carelessness, how- 
ever, often renders precaution of none avail, and it is 
therefore desirable to leave little to the stoker. The 
Inman and International Co., whose enterprise is evidenced 
by the many improvements introduced into the design of 
its bottoms, has decided to have Mr. Howden’s system 
fitted in the City of Paris. In his arrangement the cur- 
rent of forced air is first heated. Nominally adopted in 
the White Star racers, it was so altered in detail that 
even its inventor would fail to recognise it very readily, 
and its use in the City of Paris will be watched with in- 
terest. The results of the system in less important vessels 
are good—the gain is put at nearly a third over natural 
draught in some cases—so far as increased supply of steam 
and consequent augmentation of power relative to fire- 
grate and therefore of speed are concerned. We do not 
meanwhile intend to enter into the question of economy, 
although admitting that with a heated draught more in- 
tense heat and more rapid combustion may effect a slight 
economy relative to power. 

Failures may mark progress ; inventions cannot all be 
regarded as absolute steps in advance. The economical 
advantages of steam at a very high pressure led to the 
production of the tubulous boiler. Thorneycroft’s results 
have been very satisfactory. The chief difficulty is so to 
design as to secure sufficient circulation and to facilitate 
the cleaning of the tubes, otherwise pure water must be 
used or the tubes get burned. This year many inventions 
have been patented. Some adopt the system of tubes 
inclined in their horizontal plane so that the water may 
pass freely, while from the lower end there is a connection, 
common to each row, to the steam-chest. Of Yarrow’s 
design it may be said that it seems to have advantages, 
particularly in the direction of possible cleanliness. Like 
Thorneycroft he has adopted an upper cylindrical water 
and steam chamber, with tubes passing from it to two 
semi-circular chambers, the tubes being flanged to the flat 
part. These chambers flank the central fire. The tubes 
are not S-shaped but straight, and the upper chamber 
is made in two halves divided longitudinally and flanged, 
the upper semi-circle being removable for cleaning. — It is 
interesting to note incidentally that in the Thorneycroft 
boiler a two hundred and fifty pounds’ pressure was too 
great for the glass of the gauge-tubes: they could not 
stand one of more than two hundred pounds, Tale is now 
used in room of glass. 

In the form of engines the changes have not been 
material; but the great advantage of thoroughly efficient 
valve-gear, auxiliary pumps, and other appliances has been 
more and more recognised. Quadruple expansion, too, 
has been more largely adopted. It is but eight years 
since the patent was taken out, and but six years since 
the type was first used ; and it is satisfactory, considering 
prejudice, that so many have been adopted. In Messrs, 
Denny’s works, where the ingenious design of the managing 
partner, Mr. Brock, is adopted, over forty quadruple engines 
have been made. The cylinders are on the tandem ar- 
rangement, with the higher pressure cylinders on the top 
of the lower, driving a two-crank shaft; but they differ 
from others in their simplicity and the ease with which 
they may be made from ordinary compound. The distribut- 
ing valves for the cylinders are in casings attached to the 
lower one, so that the number of stufling-boxes is the same 
as inthe compound engine, the upper tail-rod stuffing-boxes 
of the ordinary compound engines being represented in 
the quadruple by the metallic packing for the piston-rods 
between the two cylinders. Messrs. Rankin and Blackmore, 
Greenock ; Messrs. Gray, Hartlepool; Messrs. Fleming 
and Ferguson, Paisley ; and Messrs. Simpson, Strickland 
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and Company, Dartmouth, and others, have fitted patent 
types to many vessels, although Brock’s patent is by far 
the most extensively in use. 


A CHAPTER ON HATS. 

| i is strange but true that whereas the Barrister, the 

Doctor, the Man of Letters, the Man about Town, the 
City Magnate, every creature susceptible of classification, 
will be seen in London in the same decent chimney- 
pot, topper, or stove-pipe, albeit in different stages of 
gloss and beauty, the Cleric, on the other hand, at any 
great public gathering—the University cricket match, for 
instance, since there do parsons mostly congregate—will 
rejoice in a variety of headgear which, if it bewilder the 
uninitiate, is of no small interest to the philosopher. (uot 
clerici, tot pilei ; and if not also Quot pilez, tot sententia, ‘tis 
still indisputable that the hat is significant of the ecclesi- 
astical party to which the wearer deems himself to belong, 
as also of his prosperity or adversity and his attitude towards 
the questions of the hour. 

And first in order of dignity comes the glossy, broad- 
brimmed cupola of archdeacon or rural dean. A veritable 
halo of authority, respectability, orthodoxy, such a tile 
is usually to be seen in company with a phylactery (or tie) 
spotless if somewhat Pharisaical in breadth, with apparel of 
fair broad-cloth—no flimsy modern serge, but stout, shin- 
ing, compact of texture, such as that which evoked the im- 
passioned eulogies of Nicol Jarvie—and with boots whose 
breadth, solidity, and brightness are in entire and perfect 
consonancy with the solemn cheer of the rest of the array. 
The wearer, roseate and portly, has come up to see some 
son or nephew play for an Alma Mater he still loves, 
though he holds her sadly declined since the days when 
he was a power in common room and college meeting. 
Yet is he not without a certain comfortable interest in 
the good luncheon setting out behind him upon the car- 
riage of anold college friend. He knows it not, but his hat 
is Type the First. Of Type the Second, the chimney-pot 
pure and simple, the varieties are many, but it hath still 
a distinctive character. Large, new, and deftly brushed, 
it marks the prosperous rector, whose ‘private means’ 
enable him to view the evasiveness of tithes with equani- 
mity. Or straiter and curlier of brim and more fashion- 
able of line, it decks the sleek young pate of the curate, 
whose dress (with its coat that is really cut and shining 
patent leather boots) redeemed but by a tie professional 
from utter worldliness, proclaims him of a social rather 
than an ascetic turn, great with local greatness, a hero 
at lawn tennis with the ladies of his flock, and a con- 
stant at afternoon teas. Or rough of aspect, limp and 
amorphous of brim, it perches aloft in various evolu- 
tionary stages of decay. ‘Tis the one and only covering 
compatible with the dignity of a professional man. Nor 
could anything so far beguile your full-blooded ecclesiastic 
from the straight path of primitive correctness as to cover 
his head with the latter-day wideawake or more mundane 
straw. Such a man is moved no jot by ‘liberal’ influ- 
ences: he will not bate an ace of his sturdy, honest, 
uncompromising self. Stern towards innovation, he feels 
as little for Ritualism on the one hand as for Revivalism 
on the other: he plods it ever along the strait that to him 
is the way of pleasantness and the path of peace. 

Type the Third is (of course) the wideawake. And 
here it may be convenient to subdivide this class, in so 
far as it consists of hats entirely or mainly clerical, under 
two descriptions: the stiff (to wit) and its congener which 
is limp and squashy. Of these the first, begirt with cord 
and tassels, is a latter-day innovation, confined as yet to a 
small minority amongst clerics which will suffer itself to be 
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ticketed nothing but ‘distinctly High.’ Never, perhaps, 
is this form to be found in combination with a white tie: 
only with the ‘all-round’ stock of ultra-correctness and 
the long straight coat and high waistcoat that complete 
the Priest. Usually its broad brim shades a countenance 
upon whose sacerdotal smoothness no worldly whisker has 
been suffered to impinge. Not always is such a viznomy 
ascetic ; at times a genial smile and a twinkling eye betray 
the wearer for one who, howbeit an ecclesiastic to the core, 
can yet appreciate the antic aspects of the weaknesses 
and follies of that life it is his mission to improve. He has 
done his ’Varsity yeoman service with the oar ; or he may 
have won the right to wear his blue in the field or on 
the path ; and still amid the anxieties and the responsi- 
bilities of his parish work old memories are sweet, and 
Lord’s or the river sees him returning year by year (even 
as the swallow dares) in answer to her call. For the Limp 
variety, its eccentricities are numberless as the shades of 
Low (or Broad) Church faith ; but (speaking generally) it 
is most distinctive when, brown with the rust of eld and 
flabby and irregular of brim, it is perceived in combination 
with a well-worn clerical coat in a like autumnal stage and 
with lower garments baggy and cedematous whose illiberal 
length discovers what were once the village cobbler’s pride. 
As for the wearer—patient, gentle, not easily wearied in 
well-doing, a veritable enthusiast, mark him on that hard, 
discomfortable seat: he has footed it through some four 
or five miles of London street in order to make it his 
own; and he has no intention of abandoning it while 
there is ball to bowl or run to make. His umbrella 
between his knees, his mackintosh on his arm—in ulram- 
que fortunam paratus—ready for rain or shine, his pocket 
bulging with sandwiches for the luncheon interval, he 
sits content, not dazzled by the many-coloured bright- 
ness, unmoved by the popping of champagne-corks from 
the drag behind. And who shall say that his day has not 
been well-earned and better spent? Of one other species, 
which may perhaps be held to belong to the genus Wide- 
awake, it may be noted that, though by no means dis- 
tinctively clerical, nor even particularly characteristic of 
views, it hath not infrequently been seen of late upon the 
clerical head, and there it doth not wholly lack signifi- 
cance. Known to the vulgar as the ‘billycock ’ or ‘ bowler, 
it is of all head coverings that which is in largest use 
in every class where no professional etiquette nor local 
fashion enforces the adoption of the more dignified but 
less comfortable topper. 

But, in like manner as the more emancipated cleric, 
abandoning the narrow ways of strict professionalism, has 
boldly uplifted before the eyes of mena face adorned with 
the moustachios once the pride and ornament of dragoons 
alone, so too has he marked for his own not only the 
layman’s shorter and less cumbrous coat but also the lay- 
man’s billycock, until in all things he is practically indis- 
tinguished, save in such faint odours of sanctity as may 
be imparted by a narrow white tie and dark raiment. 
Of such an one it may be assumed that his views are no 
more bound by rigid formalism than is his attire ; even 
that, as the latter may be called the negation of all that 
is particular whether of significance or of fashion, so the 
former will be rather negative than positive: in strict 
accordance with no special creed nor party, but loose, 
elastic, easy, comfortable—as his daily wear. 


IMPOTENT BONDHOLDERS. 
FEXHE complete lack of energy displayed by investors 
when their most vital interests are at stake is a 
strange phenomenon. The money that has been accumu- 
lated slowly, and often with much toil, is invested with 
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extremely little care, and is frequently left to look after 
itself. The most striking case in point is that of the 
Argentine Republic Debt, which remains a subject of con- 
siderable importance in the City. The direct debt of the 
Argentine National Government has been dealt with by a 
self-appointed committee whose interests were in a large 
measure opposed to those of the bondholders. The com- 
mittee, in fact, mainly consisted of those who had been 
instrumental in upholding Messrs. Baring Brothers, and 
they were therefore directly concerned in the liquidation 
of the firm’s assets. Hence it was made a sine quad non 
that in any new arrangement the firm should be relieved 
from the crushing burden of the Buenos Ayres Water 
Supply and Drainage Company, which it had engaged to 
finance. Despite the protests of the foreign bondholders, 
an arrangement on this basis was made with the Argentine 
Government, but of course the latter did not take back 
a bad bargain for nothing. A quid pro quo had to be 
given, and that naturally must be at the bondholders’ ex- 
pense. The Government, in fact, was relieved from the 
necessity of paying any interest in cash for three years, 
the coupons being paid during that period in scrip. It will 
thus be seen how the interests of the bondholders were 
sacrificed in order that the liquidation of Messrs. Baring’s 
estate might be facilitated. At the same time the bond- 
holders have themselves largely to blame. Had they but 
taken action and made their will felt, we may be sure 
this self-appointed committee would have been forced to 
pursue a very different course. But they never stirred ; 
and this impotence, the effect of either ignorance or 
sluggishness, left the field open for numbers of others, 
who sacrificed the interests of the bondholders while 
effectually serving their own. 

Fortunately the whole of the complicated mass of the 
Argentine Debt is not yet settled; hence there is still 
time for the bondholders to organise for the protection 
of their interests. A very great number of ‘cedulas’ is 
held in this country ; and although some attempts have 
been made to arrange for their conversion, nothing has 
yet been accomplished. These bonds have been issued 
by the National Bank of the Argentine Republic and the 
Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayres ; they are based upon 
mortgages of land; and they have moreover the guar- 
antees of the National and the Provincial Governments. 
Being currency securities, they are of course on that 
account alone greatly depreciated in value ; but in addi- 
tion prices have naturally been affected by the uncertainty 
of the future. There can be no doubt that these securi- 
ties should have been kept at home, and should never 
have been exported to this country; but Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers, burning with pure philanthropic zeal, were not 
willing British investors should fail to participate in what 
appeared to be the great benefits of ‘cedulas.” Their 
example was followed by other firms, and the open publie 
were speedily filled up with these somewhat doubtful 
securities. Any scheme of conversion must offer many 
difficulties, for the ‘cedulas’ have been issued in different 
series, and those of the earliest date are based upon the 
best security. It must, moreover, under present con- 
ditions entail a great sacrifice upon the bondholders. 
Hence, in our opinion, conversion should be avoided if 
possible. It must be remembered, too, that during the 
next three years the Argentine Government has bound 
itself to reduce materially the paper currency ; and this, 
by increasing its value, must add proportionately to the 
value of the ‘cedulas.’ Again, the land upon which the 
‘cedulas’ are secured is now in many cases almost, if not 
quite, unsaleable ; but as time goes on and the Argentina 
recovers from the present depression, this commodity will 
be one of the first to improve. Altogether, then, we are 
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inclined to recommend holders of ‘cedulas’ to put on ‘a 
stiff upper lip,’ for the future is brighter than it appears. 

The debts of the provinces are in a state of flux. Both 
Cordoba and Entre Rios—two of the leading provinces in 
the Republic—have declared their inability to pay the 
interest upon their debt, and in neither case has any 
proposal for a settlement been put forward. The bank- 
ruptcy of Cordoba is the natural result of a long course of 
political and financial profligacy. For some years this pro- 
vince was under the domination of the Celman ‘gang,’ 
which carried out a policy of plunder in its entirety. Hence 
the province has been overloaded with debt, although it 
is by no means wealthy. Its extent is large, but the soil 
is not of first-class fertility. Entre Rios in many respects 
resembles Cordoba ; but it has never suffered from such 
vicious financing, and its bankruptcy, although not un- 
expected, did create some surprise. It may be noted 
that much of the railway mileage in this province has 
been built and is being operated by a French firm— 
MM. Fives-Lille. It has now to be seen what Santa Fé 
will do, and, most important of all, if the great province 
of Buenos Ayres will be able to fulfil its obligations. It is 
doubtful, we think, whether bankruptcy can be avoided in 
either case, for both provinces are deeply embarrassed, 
more especially Buenos Ayres, which has issued ‘ cedulas’” 
in enormous quantities. But, however that may be, what 
we would impress upon the bondholders is the urgent 
necessity of looking after their own interests. Each of 
the provinces will have to make a separate arrangement 
in regard to its own debt ; and this should not be deter- 
mined by one or two of the large holders acting in con- 
junction with the agent for the loans. On the contrary, 
a committee of bondholders should be formed by whom 
all negotiations should be carried out. To advise in- 
vestors to protect their property by acting with some 
energy in a plain common-sense manner may perhaps be 
a ‘counsel of perfection,’ in view of their usual policy of 
inaction ; but if so, we will for once err by indulging in a 
little idealism. 

In conclusion, it may be well to look forward to the 
future of Argentine finance. At present, as we have said, 
the debt of the Republic is in a state of flux, and no one 
can tell what form it will ultimately take. In some cases 
it will no doubt be ‘scaled down’ to some extent; but 
then, on the other hand, the National Debt will be largely 
increased by the issue of scrip to pay the interest on the 
debt until the close of 1893. That the country will mate- 
rially expand during the next three years is certainly to 
be expected, for it has shown all along signs of great elas- 
ticity. Much, however, depends upon the financial policy 
pursued, and that in turn depends upon the honesty and 
capacity of the Administration. Ifthe obligations recently 
entered into are strictly carried out and the surplus paper 
currency reduced substantially, so that the premium on 
gold sinks to a low figure, then at the expiration of the 
three years the position of the Argentina may be one of 
comparative stability. In any case, however, it seems to us 
a mistake—and this also the foreign bondholders thought 

to relieve the Republic from the necessity for all cash 
payments for three years. It is impossible, in the first 
place, to believe the Republic cannot meet at least part of 
its obligations in Europe ; and in the second, it will seem 
very strange and unpleasant to resume three years hence 
a larger burden than that now laid down, It is true that 
payment of the interest on the debt is being made in 
scrip or new bonds; but that. we need scarcely say, is 
merely a prospective burden not felt at present. For this 
weak point in the position we have to thank the self-ap- 
pointed committee which acted in the interest of Messrs. 
Baring Brothers in preference to that of the bondholders. 
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It is to be hoped that the Argentines will not take licence 
from the freedom extended to them; and we at least are 
not disposed to be prophets of evil. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE. 
GENERATION has passed away since the accom- 
plishment of one of the most elaborate, yet harm- 

less, hoaxes ever perpetrated in literature. In May 1854 
there appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine what purported to 
be a review of the work of a new writer of a new school. 
‘ Firmilian ; or, The Student of Badajos: A Tragedy. By 
T. Perey Jones. Printed for private circulation’ : such was 
the title ofthe supposed dramatic poem, and the reviewer 
let it be understood that its author submitted it for criti- 
cism upon its claim to be the type of the poetry of the 
future, marking the genesis of the Spasmodic School. 

It is easy now, with the sagacity born after the event, 
to read between the lines of the review and detect the 
scarcely veiled merriment of the writer at his own fun ; but 
most of the newspaper critics at the time took it in sober 
earnest. Some took up the cudgels for the author against 
the reviewer ; and it is on record that one country editor 
walked boldly into the pitfall, declared that he had seen 
the whole poem, and protested that it was ‘ another speci- 
men of the injustice of Blackwood to poets of that school.’ 
The piquancy of the joke lay in,the fact that no such 
poem as Firmilian existed when the review was written : 
the copious extracts quoted therein were the work of the 
reviewer himself, William Edmondstoune Aytoun; nor 
was it until his treatment of Mr. T. Percy Jones had been 
condemned or approved by the critic’s critics that he set to 
work to finish a drama which is, indeed, infinitely more 
readable than most works of more pretension. 
it really is—Aytoun’s biographer, Mr. (now Sir) Theodore 


Farce as 


Martin, rightly terms it ‘a masterpiece of burlesque ’—it 
abounds in passages of really fine poetry ; the plot is suffi- 
ciently exciting, the persons are graphically enough por- 
trayed, to keep the reader's interest alive to the close. 
The scene is laid in Badajos. Firmilian, a student in 
the university there, is engaged in composing a tragedy 
of Cain ; being determined to be realistic or nothing, he 
is sorely discouraged by his inability to paint adequately 
the remorse of which his hero was the prey. He solilo- 
quises : 
‘T ‘ve striven 

To give due utterance to the awful shrieks 

Of him who first imbued his hand in gore— 

To paint the mental spasms that tortured Cain. 

How have I done it? Feebly. What we write 

Must be the reflex of the thing we know ; 

For who can limn the morning, if his eyes 

Have never looked upon Aurora’s face ? 

Or who describe the sadness of the sea, 

Whose ears were never open to the waves 

Or the shrill windings of the Triton’s horn ?’ 
He decides that in order to accomplish his task he must 
do some deed so dreadful that he shall himself endure 
the pangs of remorse : 

‘What ! craven mind— 

Shrink’st thou from doing, for a noble aim, 

What every hour some villain, wretch, or slave 

Dares fér a purse of gold? It is resolved— 

I'll ope the lattice of some mortal cage 

And let the soul go free !’ 
Then Firmilian proceeds to run over some of his acquain- 
tance from among whom he may select the fittest victim. 
In doing so he reveals so much of a career as might 
reasonably have been the source of genuine remorse to 
ordinary men. For example, there is Lilian—‘ the tender, 
blushing, yielding Lilian ’—who has proved that she loves 


him only too well: but he will not slay her for fear of her 
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uncle, an Inquisitor, who might make awkward inquiries. 
Moreover, as he argues, her destruction would not really 
cause him remorse, for it would be in one sense an act of 
mercy, saving her from the misery and shame which is 
the penalty she is about to pay fortheir amour. Mariana, 


his betrothed, he will not hurt, for she will bring him 


g 
much wealth in their marriage. A third mistress—Indi- 
ana—he spares because he is not yet tired of her; and 
Haverillo, a poet and his intimate friend, because he has 
acknowledgments of Firmilian’s which might be enforced 
by his heirs. Finally he resolves to poison three dear 
friends who are going to sup with him on the morrow. 
This is accomplished in the third scene, one of genuine 
intensity. During the supper the friends fall out, blows 
are struck, and Firmilian’s design is like to be anticipated 
by bloodshed. But the quarrel is patched up by the 
common sense of Olivarez, who speaks plain prose to the 
blank verse of the others ; and a meeting is arranged for 
the next morning between D’ Aguilar and Firmilian. The 
latter produces a choice vintage of Ildefronso (whatever 
that may be), and all drink to the King. Then Firmilian : 
* Drink to another King, 
Whose awful aspect doth o’erawe the world 
The conqueror of conquerors— the vast 
But unseen monarch to whose sceptre bow 
The heads of kings and beggars ! 
eres. 
That ’s the Pope. 
Firmilian, 
No—not the Pope—but he that humbleth Popes. 
Drink to King Death! You stare and stand amazed— 
O, you have much mista’en me if you think 
That some slight spurting of Castilian blood, 
Or poet’s ichor, can suffice to lay 
The memory of to-night’s affront asleep. 
Death has been sitting with us all the night, 
Glaring through hollow eye-holes—to the doomed 
He is invisible, but I have seen him 


Point with his fleshless finger! But no more 


Farewell ! I go: and if you chance to hear 


A passing bell—be it a comfort to you tig 


| Exit. 

The others remain, discussing their friend’s strange 
behaviour, till—the poison beginning to work—they die 
in agony, while the passing bell tolls, monks are heard 
chanting the penitential psalms, and slow and wailing 
music sounds as the scene closes. 

Next day Firmilian is chagrined to find that his crime 
has brought him no knowledge of remorse ; but this only 
strengthens his determination to do something that shall 
enlighten him as to what Cain endured. He is meditating 
in the cloisters when a Priest and a Graduate appear, and 
their conversation suggests to him a new atrocity. Great 
is the temptation, did space permit, to quote the whole 
passage, for it abounds in really fine poetry. ‘The Graduate 
is obviously Mr. Ruskin in masquerade (it will be remem- 
bered that Modern Painters bore on the title-page ‘by a 
graduate of Oxford’); he is inveighing eloquently against 
the Renaissance architecture of the cathedral, and finishes 
his diatribe : 

‘Yea, do not marvel if the earth itself, 
Like a huge giant, weary of the load, 
Should heave them from its shoulders. I have said it : 


>? 


It is my purpose, and they all shall down! 

[ Fait. 
Firmilian sees his opportunity ; the Priest is very angry at 
the irreverent words spoken by the Graduate ; Firmilian 
joins him and impresses him with their sinister import ; 
designs and carries out a plot to blow up the cathedral 
during mass ; the guilt is fixed on the Graduate by his own 


expressed intention ; he pays the forfeit of his life, but the 
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student still awaits in vain the anticipated horrors of 


remorse. ‘T'was a grand spectacle,’ he exclaims : 
* The solid earth 

Seemed from its quaking entrails to eruct 
The gathered lava of a thousand years, 
Like an imposthume bursting up from hell ! 
In a red robe of flame the riven towers, 
Pillars and altar, organ-loft and screen, 
With a singed swarm of mortals intermixed, 
Were whirled in anguish to the shuddering stars, 
And all creation trembled at the din. 


And yet—and yet—what boots the sacrifice ? 
I thought to take remorse unto my heart, 
As the young Spartan hid the savage fox 
Beneath the foldings of his boyish gown 
And let it rive his flesh. Mine is not riven 
My heart is yet unscarred.’ 
His next attempt to gain the wished-for end is carried 
out by flinging his gentle poet-friend Haverillo (in whom 
it may be suspected that Aytoun designed a humourous 
reflection of his own personality) from the top of a high 
column ; after which crowning treachery he gives up his 
quest in despair. He comes to the conclusion that he is 
not meant to excel in tragedy, and resolves to become the 
poet of love: 
‘A graduate I, 
And an expert one, too, in Cupid’s lore 
What hinders me to raise a richer song 
Than ever yet was heard in praise of love?’ 
He conceives the idea of inspiring his muse by the de- 
lights of a joint-establishment in which his three mis- 
tresses and himself shall fathom all the depths of rapture. 
He leads Mariana into a garden, and, after getting her to 
acknowledge that a bouquet is more perfect than a solitary 
rose, translates the metaphor into reality by bringing to 
her first Lilian, then Indiana. A lively scene (as might 
be expected) follows: Mariana is nobly indignant, Lilian 
is horrified, and Indiana is frightened out of her senses. 
The Inquisition is a dread reality in Badajos. Aytoun 
makes use of a gentleman who narrates some of its doings 
to deliver a sly poke at Carlyle, who, under the name of 
Teufelsdrickh, has been condemned by it : 
‘ He most earnestly 
Denounced all systems, human and divine ; 
And so, because the weaker sort of men 
Are oft misled by babbling, as the bees 
Hive at the clash of cymbals, it was deemed 
A duty to rernove him. He, too, spoke ; 


But never in your life, sir, did you hear 


Such hideous jargon ! 


The distracting screech 

Of waggon wheels ungreased was music to it ; 

And as for meaning—wiser heads than mince 

Could find notrace of it. . . . 

Faith, when I heard him railing in crank terms, 

And dislocating language in his howl 

At Phantasm Captains, Hair-and-leather Popes, 

Terrestrial Law-words, Lords, and Law-bringers— 

I almost wished the Graduate back again ; 

His style of cursing had some flavour in ‘t.’ 
The suspicions of the Inquisition are roused by Firmilian’s 
accumulated crimes ; he has to fly, and the last scene shows 
him hunted to death by ignes falui on a barren moor. 

In the perusal of the poem the attention is so well 
riveted by the constant (though extravagant) action, the 
imagination so stirred by the rhythmic and powerful verse, 
that it is provoking to remember that the author has been 
laughing all the while behind his mask. Some good 
people were annoyed when the fun was explained ; serious 
folk asked regretfully why a writer who gave so much 
evidence of poetic power should fritter his gift in fooling 
—however excellent. But good jokes are not so common 
that we need set a low value upon this one, nor is its 
merit less because its literary merit is very far above the 


average. Herperv Maxwe te. 
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TO THEOBALD BOEHM, FLAUTIST 
(INVENTOR OF THE NEW FINGERING WHICH BEARS 


HIS NAME). 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCE. 
A* o’er your flageolet we lean, 
4 Mark your two D’s- 
The sharps, I mean— 
And tell me, how came these 
In that relation ? 
Or take your A’s— 
You 've three of those 
Attained in the most diverse ways 
Plainly to drive the virtuose 
To desperation— 
You surely cannot mean me to suppose 


rhis strange derangement sprang from calculation? 


Was it in dream, 

O Boehm, 

You saw these keys that seem 

So singularly mingled ? 

The Devil doubtless on some lonely track, 


While the rude wind swept by you with a hiss 


And on your back 

The hailstones tingled, 
Met you by assignation, and displayed 
Three models diabolically made : 


From which (being all amazement) it was this 


You rashly singled. 


One moment in your soul (which you had sold) 


Joy doubtless glowed 
As, pipe in hand, you took the road 
Towards your plain abode 
In some unknown and old 
And spiry German city. 
Joyful, no doubt, you sat you down 
And trimmed your light, 
And to the drowsy murmur of the town 
Prepared to charm the night 
With some old ditty. 
One moment only : then the whole 
Infernal cheat 
Dawned on your soul, 


And you broke forth in words I can’t repeat, 


Or with a groan 
Sat turned to stone : 
lago, O, the pity ! 
Say, Boehm, long dead, long damned, 
What did you then, 
When you beheld yourself thus bammed, 
The most beguiled of men 
Since Hell could over-reach ? 
Say, did you put your sentiment in speech 
Or fear to say it? 
Say, did you hurl to ground 
That most unsound 
Fallacious flageolet, 
And set 
Your foot upon 't, to bray it ? 
It may be. Fancy trembles to conceive 
The doings of that eve, 
Your rage, your pain 
When, in a clap of thunder, you saw plain 
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You had your pipe, dear bought, and bought in vain— 
You had your pipe, and you could never play it ! 


How long, O Boehm, before 

Hope, like the sunshine in a shady place, 
Revived ? and could restore 

The glory to your face, 


Glory so bright that never bard could tell it? 


How long before that thought 
Burst on you in a jet? 

And your proud back you bowed, 
Picked up that dearly bought 
Still precious flageolet, 

And eried aloud : 


‘TI cannot play, by God, but I ean sell it !’ 


Rosertr Louis STEVENSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘UNMASKED.’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.) 


Edinburgh, 15th January 1891. 

S1r,—It is hard to understand the point of view of ‘ Pres- 
byter,’ whose letter appears in your last issue. The article 
which called forth his indignation directed attention to a 
pamphlet by the Duke of Argyll. It cast no doubts upon 
the validity of the orders of the Scottish Church, nor did 
it class the Scottish Establishment with English Noncon- 
formists. What it did was to assert that in Mr. Gladstone’s 
eyes the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland—Established and 
Dissenting—and the Nonconformist Churches of England were 
not Churches in the true sense of the word but merely legal 
associations of persons. That there is any desire on the part 
of those of the Church of England who rejoice in the term 
Anglican to go over to Rome was not even suggested. It 
was suggested that Mr. Gladstone, if he lived long enough 
would most probably turn his back upon all his previous 
‘Vaticanisations.’ I regret that ‘ Presbyter’ thinks it impos- 
sible that Mr. Gladstone should desire to disestablish the 
Church of Scotland for one reason and the Church of England 
for another and a contrary. To me, from a careful and life- 
long study of his career, that appears the only probable course 
for him. ‘ Presbyter’s’ letter is only a fresh illustration of that 
confusion of the mind which affects the common Gladstonite. 

I trust he may in future be able to read with more intelli- 
gence, and that if he does not understand he will at least re- 
frain from imputing to Zhe National Observer opinions which 
are contrary to the very essence of its being.—I am, etc., 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


PRESBYTERIANS AND NONCONFORMISTS. 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer.]} 


London, 14th Fanuary 1891. 

S1R,—Allow me to make a few remarks on the amusing if not 
interesting letter of ‘ Presbyter’ which appeared in your issue 
of the 1oth inst., and upon the article which was the occasion of 
his generous ouiburst of sentiment. This article shows a better 
grip of the facts than ‘ Presbyter’ seems disposed to admit ; 
at the same time your contributor has been misled in one or 
two instances—rather by indifference, I think, than by ‘care- 
lessness or ignorance,’ as ‘ Presbyter’ amiably suggests. 

(1) It is a most unfortunate fact that many Nonconformists 
are also Liberals; but I doubt whether Liberals or Noncon- 
formists of parts regard Mr. Gladstone’s opinion on non-poli- 
tical matters (when it happens, as is sometimes the case, to be 
intelligible) with feelings other than those of ‘ respectful amaze- 
ment.’ They are blazoned by the Liberal press as those of a 
person of some little notoriety, and with easily captivated judg- 
ments they may assume a certain importance because they are 
that ‘Grand Old Man’s,’ and not because they appeal with any 
force to the ‘Nonconformist conscience.’ More Churchmen 
than Dissenters babbled foolishly of Mr. Gladstone’s review 
of Robert Elsmere. (2) Is your contributor ‘advised of his 
facts’ when he says that Mr. Gladstone leads the Noncon- 
formists? If he had had the discipline of reading some of 
the Nonconformist papers, he would be rather of opinion that 
the Nonconformists exert a considerable pressure on their 
leader—a fact of which their leader has been aware for years, 
as his customary readiness to encourage the pressure shows. 
And indeed there is an excellent show of reason for the 
alliance. The battle of Disestablishment will be fought out 
between two parties: on the one hand, the Nonconformists 
and the High Anglicans, aided by the Roman Catholics, 
who will ‘lie low’ and wait the issue; on the other, those 
Churches which are rooted and grounded in compromise. 
Cardinal Newman proved (in his note on ‘ Liberalism’ printed 
with the Afologia) there is no logical compromise between 
Catholicism and independence: and this is accepted by High 
Anglicans and Nonconformists alike. That is to say, if you bate 
one jot or one tittle of the authority of the Apostolic Succes- 
sion, you are bound to admit the ‘freedom of private judg- 
ment.’ Consequently the Church of Scotland may expect cold 
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comfort from ‘overweening sacerdotalists’ and less than that 
from Nonconformists, who believe that establishments are 
opposed to the teaching of the New Testament, contrary to 
the definition of a Church given in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and somewhat illogical in the light of sections 2 and 3 of the 
twenty-third chapter of Zhe Confession of Faith. They deny 
that right is on the side either of such as would have the State 
but the secular arm of the Church, or of those who would 
have the Church a province of the State. As for the Free 
Church, I suppose one is called upon to admire the motives of 
the men who went out at the Disruption; but I am given to 
understand that they were ready to accept State pay, and that 
what their successors see in Disestablishment is nothing but 
Disendowment. 

Now as to ‘Presbyter’s’ letter, which, as he beautifully 
says, ‘invites criticism.’ If Presbyterianism be what he 
represents it to be, I too am thankful that we have no- 
thing in common. As your article was on the subject of 
Disestablishment, it is difficult to understand whether ‘ Pres- 
byter’ speaks as of the ‘Auld Kirk’ or as a disendower. 
Does he imply the unity of the one sect split into three? 
is he a Scots Episcopalian, as many of his remarks lead one 
to suspect? or is he a Scots Home Ruler anxious to brag 
of the one thing in his country ‘which has been the most 
purely native, the most peculiar’? In any case he ought to 
see to the revision of his notions of Presbyterianism. When 
he gave it a history of eighteen hundred years and called it 
a branch of the Church Catholic, he must have known he was 
writing nonsense. ‘There were no Presbyterians after the early 
centuries of the Church, if there were any then. If Knox and 
the men who ‘dang cathedrals doun’ did not cut the Scots 
Church away from Christendom, it was done afterwards in 
the National Covenant, in the abolition of feasts, and in the 
fourth article of the thirty-first chapter of Zhe Confession. 
As for the validity of her ‘orders,’ there were lately found 
Anglicans to deny that Archbishop Tait had been baptized. 
But on that point I need not enlarge, for no High Churchman 
or Catholic would admit ‘ Presbyter’s’ contention. As to 
‘the freaks in its creed,’ I do not think that ‘ Presbyter’ has 
read the remarkable statement in the Dzvectory for the Publick 
Worship of God about the baptism of children : ‘that they are 
Christians and federally holy before baptism.’ Baptists believe 
this, to an extent, of adults ; but the Churches of Rome and 
England alike reject such a notion where infants are concerned. 
As to the sacramental doctrine, which ‘ Presbyter’ discovers to 
be ‘agreeable to High Church teaching,’ it is sufficient to say 
that it is absolutely the reverse. High Church teaching in- 
cludes—(with a very considerable, but as Nonconformists 
think insufficient, show ‘of reason)—the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. Questions 91 and 96 of Zhe Shorter Catechism 
directly and emphatically deny this doctrine. As for ‘ Presby- 
ters’ history, it is ‘quaint and queer.’ I am quite unable to 
understand his statement about the First and Second Cove- 
nants. I find in The Confession of Faith that one was approved 
by the General Assembly in 1643, and renewed in Scotland 
‘by all ranks,’ with ‘an Acknowledgment of Sins,’ in 1648. 
Further, what reasons are generally given for the opposition 
of the Scots Parliament to Cromwell? and was it not a man 
named Leslie who by his inaction and probably by his 
treachery lost the battle of Dunbar for Charles 11.? The 
contamination of English sectaries’ is a pretty description 
of an offensive and defensive alliance between the English 
and Scots Presbyterians. 

‘Presbyter’s ’ knowledge of English Nonconformity appears 
to be drawn from an affectionate contemplation of its disrepu- 
table off-shoot, the Salvation Army. Of Wesleyanism I know 
little, but I have observed its anxiety to rake in proselytes from 
other Churches and the admirable organisation of its system of 
pew-rents. but of the Independent bodies I can speak from 
rather intimate knowledge. Wherein do they ‘ deny the con- 
ception of a Christian Church’? and whose conception is it? In 
their devotions I have generally observed the utmost regard for 
the precept, ‘ Let all things be done decently and in order’: 
a regard approaching sometimes to the extreme of formality. 
Their sacraments are conducted justly, appropriately, and with 
solemnity ; no haste such as I have noted in the Church of 
England, no extreme verbosity such as wearies the Church of 
Scotland. To say that they care nothing for the sacraments 
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shows ‘carelessness or ignorance,’ and to connect them with 
Socinianism speaks of a deplorable incompetence to judge the 
present state of their thought, or to understand what Socinian- 
ism is. I have already shown, I think, the logical ground on 
which their deliberate choice of ‘schism ’ rests: the guilt of 
schism is rather with those who attempt to unite a belief in 
Presbyterianism and the Church Catholic. Nothing in the 
tone or the argument of ‘ Presbyter’s’ charitable letter permits 
me to regret that I have the honour to sign myself, sir, 
AN ENGLISH NONCONFORMIST. 


‘ASHAMED TO DRESS,’ 
[To the Editor of 7ke National Observer.| 


London, 14th Jannary 1891. 

S1IR,—If the writer of something more than half the article 
carrying the above title may venture to interpret his own lan- 
guage, will you allow me to suggest that the correspondents 
who have since discussed the subject scarcely catch the import 
of my jeremiad? ‘G. S. S.,’ indeed, declares that ‘it strikes a 
blow at that crude dualism which has dominated the minds of 
men these many years,’ and pursues the matter with a reference 
to ‘the ineffable ugliness which is the outcome of the dualistic 
ignorance.’ He points his moral by an apologue, wrings his 
hands over the tediousness of a change of dress for dinner, and 
suggests a costume which shall be so far sempiternal that it 
may suit the double end of tea and dinner. Now, if there was 
one thing which I set out to beg from mankind, it was that 
they should give more pains to a body not unworthy of propi- 
tiation. I told them that from sheer idleness and misplaced 
misanthropy they had degraded their ancestral dress into 
dowdiness and a derision. Between morning and evening 
dress we still keep a distinction, but (I said) they are the ashes 
of the past. It requires, 1 think, no mean ingenuity to read an 
attack on dualism into these words. Does ‘G. S. S.,’ then, 
in truth imagine that I desire him to take less trouble with his 
clothes after he has reformed them? No, no, O ‘G.S.5S.’! 
this reform shall not be worked out save by travail and a re- 
solve to labour ; and though I possess no ‘charming house in 
Kensington’ where I might ask thee to stay to dinner, I should 
not tolerate thee, wheresoever I might dwell, if thou shouldst 
conceit that my approving eye would follow thy tastes for a dull 
monotony of garment. 

‘You only dress for dinner in London,’ says ‘G. S. S.,’ § be- 
cause their (!) morning costume is so horribly uncomfortable 
and funereal.’ Surely this is the blankest heresy. One dresses 
for dinner for reasons that, in point of fact, alone excuse the 
discomfort of our present evening dress. Morning dress is so 
vastly more comfortable than the arrangements in plaster of 
Paris that we crack our finger-nails and our patience over in 
the evening, that, as I say, only the luxury of change, of relief, 
of cleanliness, of (in fact) Pure Selfishness, could excuse the 
melancholy and spectral visions that stalk to the dinner-table 
and imagine themselves to be men. If, therefore, we struck 
upon a dignified and comfortable evening dress—our ancestors 
knew both dignity and comfort—the reasons for variousness are 
doubled. 

I am not one who desires to see gentlemen in velvet 
and lace and silk splashing through foaming mud after the 
departing omnibus : a vision for which Zhe St. Fames’s Gazette 
is responsible. A sober dress must needs follow us into our 
offices and over our daily work ; and a muddy stocking is less 
farcical than muddy trousers. But in the evening ‘G. S. S.’ 
should leave us the possibility of gaiety. And the only advice 
that I can give to him over the dilemma of his apologue is that 
he should call on his friends earlier. With your other cor- 
respondent, ‘ W. G. S.,’ I have no particular quarrel, save that 
he scarcely rises to the awfulness of the situation ; and through 
his letter also there seems to flow an undercurrent of desire for 
costumes that call for less pains. That is his tone; his 
costumes are of course irreproachable. To conclude, let me 
make a tedious repetition, for the sake of summing up my 
position in regard to the whole subject : Give we our souls a 
brief holiday ; attire we our bodies more befittingly ; spend we 
more sensitiveness over a possession that abides with us but a 
little while : so shall life become gayer, our dull world more 
radiant, and the jest of our days be turned a little merrier.—I 
am, etc., THE WRITER OF HALF THE ARTICLE. 
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JABBER. 


Socialism New and Old. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A. 
London : Kegan Paul. 


Mr. Graham sitteth not, like Ahab, in a void place at the 
entering in of the gate of Samaria. On the contrary: he is 
Professor of Political Economy at Queen’s College, Belfast. 
He is skilled, nevertheless, in setting the prophets to prophesy 
one against another. A writer who equips himself at the out- 
set with three distinct definitions of his subject is able at all 
events to cover a good deal of ground. Mr. Graham’s exten- 
sive view lights in succession on every imaginable kind of 
political theorist. Comte and Carlyle, Mill and Karl Marx, 
are quoted almost in the same breath. The wily but impartial 
critic notes their disagreement with mild surprise. And so 
‘Socialism’ is refuted. The book is the seventieth in the 
‘International Scientific Series.’ It is not scientific; but in 
compensation its author says it is historical—and _ philoso- 
phical. It contains much argument (of sorts), and quite an 
inordinate deal of impartiality. Mr. Graham has one at least 
of the qualities of genius : he has preserved an attitude of re- 
ceptivity to ideas. It is unfortunate, for his subject and his 
readers, that the ideas he has received are precisely those of 
the unintelligent or Philistine classes. He is soaked and satu- 
rated in and out in the vague sentimentality of his day: to 
which he has added an addictedness to unnecessary history, a 
habit of iteration which is (let us say) wearisome, and an aca- 
demic and a flaccid style. The secret of his failure consists 
in his want of knowledge of affairs. He sympathises with the 
capitalist but knows nothing of his methods. He knows nothing 
either of the life or the ideas of an artisan. The effect is as 
of mere Respectability in the act of ‘ hedging.’ 

The average Briton is given just now to advising other men 
to be charitable, while at the same time he lets drop a hint to the 
masses that such ‘charity’ is no more than their due. In this 
way he hopes to quiet an unreasonable conscience and to enjoy 
his own property in peace. A good example of how the thing 
is done is Mr. Graham’s proposed remedy for the miseries of 
the unemployed. To begin with, the existence of such a class 
is, he says, a convenience to the manufacturer. It is therefore 
eternally necessary. But all will be well if the manufacturer 
will only be good-natured and pay more than the market rate of 
wages, or (better still) ‘as we have before noted, the slack 
time that can be foreknown should be paid for by higher wages 
when employed, which it should be the labourers’ aim to secure 
by combination, leaving them at leisure, if they choose, during 
the slack time.’ One is at a loss whether to admire more the 
simplicity of this proposal or the English in which it is phrased. 
Taken with its context (page 353) it can only mean that the 
occasionally employed man should receive a higher rate of 
wages, which should make his yearly income equal that of his 
fellow who was never out of work. This is the old plan of 
paying for the whole day labourers hired at the eleventh hour ; 
and it sounds ill in the mouth of a political economist. But 
the fact is, Mr. Graham is careful to disclaim any ortho- 
doxy in such matters. He stands, as he says, between the 
‘points of mighty opposites,’ ‘between Adam Smith and all the 
“ classical” economists, reinforced by Herbert Spencer on the 
one side, and on the other St. Simon, Karl Marx, Lassalle 
Louis Blanc, and all the radical and systematic Socialists. 
Which is certainly a very central position. But he is a little 
too careful in avoiding the faults of the thinkers whom he 
criticises. For example, he carries his horror of actuality 
almost to an extreme. He discusses such measures as an 
Eight Hours Bill, the State expropriation of railways and its 
‘ probable’ effects, an increase in the probate duty, or municipal 
Socialism in the matter of lodging-houses, without the slightest 
reference, expressed or implied, to contemporary experience. 
You might almost think he had never heard of Australia or of 
Glasgow. The knowledge, for instance, that the result of the 
new system of probate duty in New Zealand has been to make 
men alienate their property before their death would have 
saved the man (and ourselves) some two pages of academic 
discussion. Mr. Graham professes (p. 247) a great contempt 
for ‘the mere bookmaker who produces an article that has all 
the outward semblance of literature’; but such passages leave 
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room for the suspicion that he has compiled his own work at 
his publisher's request—and with no better equipment than 
the notes for his lectures. 

His argument is tainted throughout with sheer opportun- 
ism. Socialism, you are told again and again, is supported 
by ‘a great mass of discontented feeling.’ Tradesmen with- 
out trade, workmen out of work, professional men who are 
unsuccessful—particularly literary men who are ‘exploited by 
the capitalist ’"—‘ all the d¢classés, the failures, and the “ broken 
men,” ’ become here, as on the Continent, enemies to the estab- 
lished order of things. These Adullamites are supported by 
the idealist, the philanthropist, and the social philosopher ; by 
moralists, ‘just men,’ and knavish members of Parliament ; 
finally, by the Church—which in the main, perhaps, means by 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. This being so, Mr. Graham 
feels that something ought to be done, ‘ partly’ (p. 295) ‘ because 
it is just, partly because it is prudent to give a part in order to 
insure the remaining and larger part, and a good deal because 
it is necessary.’ What he would have us do is not clear. He 
confines himself in the main, as a ‘ practical’ man, to throwing 
cold water on the schemes of others. Perhaps on the whole 
co-operative production finds most favour in his eyes. He 
would have the State (pp. 277-8) advance money to associations 
of workmen: the plan which failed in Paris in 1848. ‘As the 
Liberals,’ he says, ‘are fond of trying experiments in favour 
of their friends in the agricultural regions to give them a 
part of the land, why should not the Conservatives or Tory 
Democrats urge one in behalf of the town artisans?’ In 
the same way—always with the express design of bolstering 
up a state of society which he asserts to be iniquitous—he 
would throw open the Civil Service and the universities, to a 
larger extent than at present, to ‘ the sons of the people.’ Give 
them scholarships, fellowships, and posts under Government 
for their children, he cries, and they will leave us to enjoy our 
own. As for the ‘captains of industry,’ they must be given 
such ‘ legitimate objects of desire’ as carriages, footmen, choice 
wines, pictures, and deer forests. They must be left rich (for 
who would work for the sake of such ‘more doubtful objects’ 
as ‘political supremacy and social homage’?); but they must 
be forced by public opinion into sharing their wealth with their 
workmen. 

It will be seen that Mr. Graham is far from being a Socialist 
himself. What is not evident (till you read him) is that his writ- 
ings would almost convert an irritable man to Socialism, from 
sheer disgust. He concedes without the shadow of a necessity 
the whole case which he pretends to refute ; and, having done 
so, he has neither the courage nor the conviction of his opinions. 
In the chapter on ‘ Some Remedies for Low Wages’ we have a 
discussion of some notable schemes for the survival of the un- 
fittest. There is a remarkable similarity in several books of late 
years: the fruit of a reaction against evolution, the work of senti- 
mentalists at war with facts. Two are dealt with at some length. 
The Rev. H. Mills in Poverty and the State advocates a system 
of co-operative estates, which are really pauper colonies. Mr. 
Charles Booth, the author of 7he Labour and Life of the People, 
would first ‘ harry out of existence’ the lowest class, or one and 
a-quarter per cent. of our population, and then form industrial 
plantations, to which by a system of kidnapping all ‘ sturdy 
rogues’ should be transported. Mr. Graham’s treatment of 
these proposals is characteristic. The latter, at all events, has 
its merits. It is less sentimental and more humourous than 
most ; but he will have none of it. The details of both are 
criticised with curious ineffectiveness, and then their central 
idea is cautiously adopted. We are to have the country or- 
ganised into communes by the agency of the county councils 
and the municipal corporations. This is about the most defi- 
nite suggestion in the whole four hundred pages ; but even as 
to this its author is consistently vague. As to the how, the 
when, or even the why, you are told little or nothing ; and in 
the last few sentences of all everything that has been said is 
taken back. ‘ What will be the end in which society will rest’ 
Mr. Graham declines to prophesy, because he does not know. 
Were he asked the question, he says, he would reply that ‘ with 
good sense, self-reliance, and persistence on the part of the 
many, assisted by the light and help of the few, and with better 
dispositions on the part of employers of labour . . . the move- 
ment for social reform .. . will . . . realise in future as much 
good as the nature and complexity of things social and things 
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human will allow.’ With which response, worthy of Delphi or 
the sporting papers, he retires behind the curtain and is seen 
no more of men. 

His book cannot conceivably do anybody (except the pub- 
lishers) any good ; but by diffusing the idea, already too much 
abroad, that society is to be held to ransom by a handful of 
doctrinaires and wild-haired young men, it may do some harm. 
After all, England is not the Continent ; and if it were, sucha 
work as this would be ridiculous. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. 


The Royal House of Stuart. With an Introduction by JOHN 
SKELTON, C.B. London: Macmillan. 

It is fitting that a work commemorative of the relics of the 
royallest of royal houses—for every Stuart was every inch a 
king—should have the regal sumptuousness of this one ; and 
it is equally fitting that such a memorial should, though pub- 
lished in London, have been produced in the historic capital 
of the line. The plates are miracles of printing. While all are 
admirable some are more pleasing than others in respect of 
subject : so that while it is needless to pick and choose for 
special commendation, the presentments of an agate chalice 
which belonged to Queen Mary and is now the property of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh; and of an old china bowl presented 
by King James VI. to the Earl of Mar after the Gowrie House 
conspiracy, may still be cited as marvels of verisimilitude. To 
look at the book, indeed, is to induce a determination of sesqui- 
pedalians to the pen, for it is a fact that nothing so splendid 
has often been achieved. 

The notes to the pictures, the work of Mr. St. John Hope, 
are concise and sufficiently accurate ; but herein the admir- 
able Scottish National Memoria/s—to which indeed Mr. Hope 
very frequently refers his readers—issued by Messrs. Mac- 
Lehose of Glasgow, distances all competition. That is a book 
for the student’s closet ; this is one for my lady’s chamber. 
And this reproach—if reproach it be—is scarce removed by 
Mr. Skelton’s preparatory essay. There is none more compe- 
tent than he to trace the fortunes of the Stuarts. True, he has 
his beliefs—his prejudices, if you will ; but they are compara- 
tively harmless, and at any rate they are a credit to his heart. 
But if he err, ’tis never through ignorance ; so that if he believe 
not in the Casket Letters, it is not because he is unacquainted 
with the minutest details of the history of those notable docu- 
ments. Out of a full knowledge and a fuller sympathy he 
has written an essay on the house of the Fitzalans—(how many 
remember that the name of Stuart was not the original family 
name of the royal house ?)—which, had it not been cut so short, 
might have developed into a valuable contribution to the his- 
torical literature of Scotland. Why should it not be enlarged 
and republished as a separate book? In its present form it 
is too unattainable for the vulgar and too fragmentary for the 
learned. 

Glancing rapidly at the state of Scotland on the death of 
the Maiden of Norway, and summarising in a few pregnant 
lines the early family history of the Fitzalans (the first of 
whom settled in Shropshire soon after the Conquest), Mr. 
Skelton takes you easily through Scottish history to 1603, and 
thence to the execution of Kilmarnock and Balmerino—not 
yet a century and a-half ago. His pictures are sometimes as 
vivid as the reproductions of the relics. Albany émprodus 
(who murdered Rothesay and exiled the noblest of his race) is 
dragged from limbo, and is set down of a moonlight night on 
the battlements of the Castle of Edinburgh ; and you listen 
with bated breath while the one wicked Stuart discourses 
learnedly to his captains of the causes of eclipses and the 
order of the universe. His grandfather, the hero of the race, 
the husband of Marjorie Bruce, a noble knight who died at 
thirty-three, is brought back to public favour after centuries 
of indifference as one who ‘might have equalled Randolph 
or Douglas.’ It is natural that, while the reigns of the five 
Jameses are summed up and closed in a single page, Mr. 
Skelton’s peculiar heroine should have four times as much of 
Mr. Skelton’s time and space. Indeed it is a marvellous 
example of self-restraint that a sketch of what must be for 
Mr. Skelton the most interesting period of Scottish history 
should be thus summarily dismissed. All the same, this lack 


of proportion is regrettable. The reign of the first James is. 
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summarised in a few masterly strokes ; but one wants Mr. Skel- 
ton’s opinions at greater length on the vexed questions of the 


_ reign of James II. ; and one would not have been averse from 


re-perusing in Mr. Skelton’s words a chronicle of the improve- 
ment in manners and education introduced by the brilliant 
preux chevalier who fell at Flodden. 

The Sixth James was a good king in Scotland and a bad one 
in England, and Mr. Skelton’s note—‘It is possible that the 
English did not understand the Stuarts, it is certain that the 
Stuarts did not understand the English’—explains not this 
contradiction alone but much besides. His panegyric of the 
Great Marquis, his defence of Dundee (though nowadays surely 
Dundee needs no defence), and his acute estimate of Boling- 
broke, slight as they necessarily are, are among the best 
things in his book. Of Bolingbroke he finely says that ‘the 
flaws in his magnificent genius—his histrionic tricks and atti- 
tudes, whatever in his life and writings was tawdry or affected 
—would have been cured by a career’; while of Prince Charles 
he speaks with more sense and charity than almost anybody 
except Sir Walter. He points out the terrible strain which the 
gallant lad endured from the time of his landing in Moidart 
to the hour of his return to France, his unvarying courage and 
tact throughout his trials, and insists that the broken hopes he 
took back with him are more than sufficient excuse for the 
tragedy of his ending. He, too, would have been saved by a 
career. 


GRECIA CAPTA. 


The Greek World under Roman Sway from Polybius to Plutarch. 
By J. P. MAHAFFY. London : Macmillan. 

Professor Mahaffy brings down his studies of Greek life and 
history to the time of the Roman Empire. His first volume, 
Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander, avoided super- 
fluous detail, and presented a clear and successful picture of 
Hellenic manners. He did not forget (as so many historians 
do) that he was studying living men: he grasped the points 
of contact and the points of contrast in the life of the Greeks 
and the life of to-day. His second volume was devoted to 
the period from Menander to Polybius ; the third, at present 
under notice, follows the fortunes of the Greek race down to 
the days of Plutarch. Neither of the later instalments suc- 
ceeds in arousing the interest or in increasing the under- 
standing in the same degree as the first. Alexander’s con- 
quests, which diffused Greek rule and Greek civilisation so 
rapidly through the torpid empires of the East, brought to 
pass one of the most drastic revolutions in ancient history; but 
the record of change and of the effects of change are lament- 
ably incomplete. The present volume embraces the political as 
well as the social history of Greece under Rome ; but the 
subject has neither unity nor continuity of treatment. The 
choice of topics appears at first sight arbitrary : it is in fact 
determined by limitations of material. The result cannot fail to 
be confusing : you pass from slave risings in South Italy to the 
Greek drama in India, from a discussion of Oriental Hellenism 
toa review of Greek philosophy at Rome; and every chapter 
is divorced in interest from its predecessor. 

The treatment of political history is not intended to be com- 
plete. Certain subjects, such as the fate of Delos, are discussed 
at length ; certain others, such as the combination of the Greek 
States encouraged by Augustus, although they vividly illustrate 
the policy of the Romans toward their Greek subjects, are 
scarce mentioned. The presentation of social history is simi- 
larly partial : Mr. Mahaffy laments the lack of materials, and 
except from Plutarch’s moral works it is impossible to obtain 
anything like a complete picture of Hellenic social life at any 
time within the period of Roman supremacy. He labours in 
some sort under the disadvantages of the pioneer: he has 
entered and explored what was hitherto an undiscovered coun- 
try; and in setting forth an account of many parts of Greek 
history till now unfamiliar, and calling attention to many 
passages in Strabo, Dion Chrysostom, and Plutarch’s minor 
works, generally unread and unknown, he has done good ser- 
vice. Nor do we miss in his pages instances of that luminous 
perception which enables him to realise a character of the 
past as if he were a man of the present, and to depict him in a 
happy phrase. Thus the elder Cato was ‘a worthy man, but 
no gentleman’; Marius ‘a boor who knew no Greek’ ; and 
Sulla (whom he consistently but incorrectly calls Sylla) ‘an 
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unselfish despot who swept away his enemies for a principle.’ 
His book has great diversity of interest, but his style is often 
both harsh and obscure. 

It is no easy task to sift the Greek and Roman records and 
to collect these from the general effect of the Roman conquest 
of the Greek race on victors and vanquished : the action and 
reaction of two sharply contrasted nationalities on each other. 
The influence of Greece on Rome is summed up in the oft- 
quoted line of Horace: ‘Greece, the captive, captured her 
rough conqueror.’ The spirit of Hellenism transformed the 
Romans. To the imitation of Greek models they owed the 
origin of their literature; from the Greeks they derived their 
first lessons in philosophy ; education was on Greek lines and 
involved a colloquial knowledge of the Greek language ; while 
many sons of noble families finished their course of study at 
Athens, Rhodes, or another Greek university. Greece was sup- 
posed to possess a monopoly of culture, and Greek fashions 
and luxuries were therefore imported. Livy tells that Greek 
cooking was introduced before the conquest of Greece ; Greek 
plate, Greek pictures, and Greek slaves were alike indispensable 
to a Roman of taste. Professor Mahaffy sees in the introduc- 
tion of Greek philosophy the antidote to the bane of Greek 
luxury and immorality. The great philosophic schools formed 
religious sects, and eminent Romans had a house philosopher 
who played the part of a domestic chaplain. But the Roman 
estimate of the Greek race changed with time. Dazzled at 
first by the artistic and intellectual superiority of their brilliant 
subjects, the Romans were eager to pose as a branch of the 
Hellenic race; but the Greeks never possessed the saving 
grace of gravitas,a quality which summed up all the virtues 
and all the proprieties for the Roman ; and as it realised this 
incompatibility of temperament, the ruling race took heart of 
grace and counted the Greeks with the rest of the world as its 
inferiors. 

We need not accept the Roman verdict ; nor would it be fair 
to judge the race by its representatives within Italy. The poverty 
of Greece and the demand for the services of Greeks induced a 
considerable migration. The immigrant Greek, like most 
individuals of a clever but depressed nationality in the land of 
the conqueror, was pliant, complaisant, and dishonest. But 
the Greculus esuriens of Juvenal was not typical of his race, 
and the calumny of Grecia mendat was not justified. In his 
fatherland, indeed, the Greek was not unworthy his ancestors. 
Plutarch and Dion abound in pleasant pictures of Greek 
society, and they are themselves the embodiment of the highest 
characteristics of their race. Moreover, some of Lucian’s 
sketches (although they do not come within the period of Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy’s work) show that the humanity, the simplicity, 
and the charm of Hellenic life were not yet extinct. ‘How 
couldst thou,’ says one Greek in Rome to another, in a dialogue 
attributed to Lucian, ‘ how couldst thou leave the light of the 
sun, Hellas, and its happiness and its freedom for the sake of 
this crowd?’ Mommsen, who calls attention to this passage, 
remarks that gladiatorial shows were never popular in Greece, 
and that the humane treatment of slaves by Greek masters had 
its influence in introducing alleviations into the Roman law. 
The Greek of this later day was not then altogether degenerate : 
‘The sun in its setting is still the sun.’ 

Politically the Greek states challenge little admiration. You 
contemplate with only a melancholy interest the petty struggles 
and the affectation of high policy in a race which had sur- 
vived its political greatness. At all times the Greeks received 
from Rome the treatment of the most favoured nation. In 
the East the Romans were content that the forces of Hel- 
lenism should prevail, and that civilisation should be after 
an Hellenic not an Italian fashion. The Greeks in Europe 
were forgiven treachery and revolt for the sake of their past 
greatness ; they were allied with Rome on the most favour- 
able terms; certain states, as Athens and Sparta, were €X- 
empt from tribute and control. Even under the Republic a 
certain freedom of combination was allowed : Augustus en- 
couraged the formation of local diets; and Nero, one of the 
earliest among zesthetes, who delighted to pose as a Philhellene, 
repeated the theatrical act of Flamininus and declared Hellas 
free. Nothing, however, could restore the political greatness or 
self-respect of the Greeks ; as Vespasian said, they had unlearnt 
the art of being free. The states of Greece busied themselves 
with municipal politics: Sparta and Athens retained the 
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shadows of their ancient constitutions ; but, except for some 
ill-timed attempts at revolt, they did little else than pass com- 
plimentary decrees and confer the rights of citizenship on such 
Romans as were ambitious of the empty honour. 

The period was not distinguished by any greatness either 
in literature or in art. Plutarch and his contemporaries 
felt that they represented the old age of their country, and 
as was natural in a period of decadence they produced a 
literature of compilation and criticism. In this respect the 
age affords a striking parallel to the England of to-day, and 
many of Plutarch’s works ring with a curiously modern tone. 
His sensible but somewhat tedious directions for arranging a 
dinner-party are conceived in the vein of Thackeray. The 
criticism both of pictures and books is based upon moral prin- 
ciples. Plutarch insists that we should carefully explain to the 
child the distinction between art as such and art as a vehicle 
of morals. He complains of the coarseness of Aristophanes ; 
while Dion Chrysostom, who maps out a course of reading for 
the average man, ingenuously propounds that ‘in tragedy you 
may prefer Euripides, and in comedy Menander, to the older 
and perhaps greater masters, because they contain more prac- 
tical wisdom.’ When to these pronouncements you add the 
damnable heresies of Longinus, you cannot reflect without a 
feeling of disappointment tirat so many of the great Greek 
critics had so false a theory of criticism ; but the reflection is 
not devoid of consolation that the question of the relative 
claims of art and morality—a question which will never be 
answered to all men’s satisfaction—was first raised by the nation 
whose primacy in the arts has ever been unchallenged. 


MEREDITH. 


George Meredith: Some Characteristics. By RICHARD LE 
GALLIENNE. London: Matthews. 


Mr. Richard le Gallienne has a poor opinion of the ‘com- 
parative method’ of criticism, which has, he says, sadly over- 
grown its uses. Now that is not wise of Mr. Le Gallienne, 
In the first place, one form of criticism almost invariably shades 
into another. In the second, if we are to understand the rank 
a writer holds in the company of his fellows we must compare 


_him to such authors as most closely resemble him in English 


and in foreign literature. But the ‘comparative method’ de- 
mands that a critic shall have read a good deal before he begins 
to write, and that is naturally held in disdain by youth aflame 
to enlighten the world and wreak its genius upon adjectives. 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s method is very different. His idea of criti- 
cism is to produce a perpetual splutter of superlatives, a lather 
of metaphors. His essays, he says, are not ‘a kind of critical 
microcosm,’ nor, he modestly adds, does he claim ‘ finality’ for 
his judgments. He has written mainly on behalf of those who, 
it seems, are vainly endeavouring to ‘convert masculinity to 
The E-goist’ Perhaps one may hazard the conjecture that he is 
not advanced in years. He is so pathetically cocksure, he is 
such a verbal libertine, he is so merciless in his eulogies, so 
abandoned in his metaphors, so imitative in his prose. Mr. 
George Meredith is, we know, alternately the most fascinating 
and the most exasperating of writers. He has written passages 
which no living author has equalled, but his style is the very 
worst—worse even than Mr. Ruskin’s, worse even than Mr. 
Swinburne’s—that a young writer could possibly imitate. Mr. 
Le Gallienne as imitated it, and the result is terrible. Here 
shall you read of swaddied stars and psychological tangents 
(whoever knew a tangent that was not psychological ?), and 
subtle auras and comic clairvoyances, and the civic tinsel of a 
word and dark bogie-holes and the worshipful Juggernaut 
Lztitiz, and many equally wondrous things. The writers 
attitude towards Mr. Meredith is, of course, that of the idolater. 
He quotes, with seeming approval, the remark of a wonderful 
creature who discovered that Sheridan was not visible beside 
Meredith, and the oracular utterance of another who gave it 
forth that Meredith’s was ‘the only dialogue we ever had’; 
and his own remarks are hardly less cruel to the great, im- 
perfect novelist. 

Meredith, then, is our first scientific student of human 
nature ; he is capable of frenzies as fine as those of any poet of 
the century (Keats’s, say, or Khubla Khan’s, or Heine’s); he has 
an unexampled gift of logic ; he has a more perfectly balanced 
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mind than any great modern (than, for example, Goethe) ; in 
the manufacture of the literary cartridge he has no parallel 
except Browning ; beside his Richmond Roy, Barry Lyndon is 
but a broad charcoal caricature; phrases stand out like gur- 
goyles in all his works ; he occasionally cocks a comical eye 
at a bewildered public ; his wisdom is the many-coloured pro- 
duct of a most peculiarly complicated personality ; he has the 
faculty of writing in lightning ; the passion of his genius is the 
registration of the infinitesimal vibrations of first causes and 
the hairbreadth measurement of subtle psychological tangents. 
And he shares all the brilliant parts of all our hving novelists. 
This is much, but Le Gallienne on Meredith’s prose shines 
but as a swaddled star compared to Le Gallienne converting 
masculinity to the cult of Meredith’s poetry. That poetry is 
gold of Ophir ; it abounds in delicious measures, in lines that 
thrill the memory like shooting stars ; its metaphors leap out 
as inevitably as the sparks from an electric jar; it has an inno- 
cent wildness of flavour, and a ‘read’ in it is like a feast of 
blackberries—a ‘read’ in (say) Margaret's Bridal Eve or The 
Song of Theodolinda. No one else has ever so expressed the 
sumptuousness of an English summer—(Keats and Tennyson, 
of course, had no such knowledge of the glory of English wood- 
lands any more than they had such verbal richness and music) 
—and no one else has given us such lines of description as are 
to be found in Zhe Woods of Westermain. To read which is 
almost to conceive that Mr. Le Gallienne is cocking a comical 
eye at masculinity. More likely is it, however, that he has but 
tumbled into a bogie-hole. Mr. Meredith is a great prose 
writer who has not the true poetic gift, but who, by sheer in- 
tellectual strength and subtlety, has produced verses worthy 
of the closest study for their passion, their insight, and their 
wealth of description. 

Now and then Mr. Le Gallienne rises into the unconsciously 
humourous, as when he accuses Mr. Barrie of writing ‘ wildly,’ 
and quotes as an example of Mr. Meredith’s verbal gurgoyles 
the definition of a snore as ‘ the elfin trumpet of silence.’ But, 
take it all in all, his book is a weariness to the flesh. How- 
ever, it can do no harm to Mr. Meredith. 


SIGHT-SINGING. 
A System of Sight-Singing. By SEDLEY TAYLOR. 
London : Macmillan. 

Most people describing themselves as readers of music are 
in truth not readers but spellers—and very indifferent spellers, 
too—of the written language of music. All contributions, 
therefore, towards the solution of the problem ‘ How to read 
music at sight?’ should be thankfully received, even though 
they fail to formulate an absolute method. ‘The gods sell 
all good things to men for labour’; and it is not likely that 
any plan will ever be devised for the immediate conversion of 
bad readers into good ones. Assuredly Mr. Sedley Taylor has 
not discovered any royal road. At the same time, whatever he 
has to say is worthy of consideration, and his little treatise 
is welcome. 

At present there are two recognised systems : the staff nota- 
tion and the tonic sol-fa. The former is much the older, being 
the outcome of a gradual development from a rudimentary 
form, and therewith adapted for denoting the more elaborate 
and intricate kinds of music. In the beginning, like many other 
complex systems, it was simple enough. All notes of a certain 
pitch were placed in a single line, while the others were dis- 
posed above or below at distances corresponding to their degree 
of remoteness from the tonic or key-note. Obviously this could 
give the singer only an approximate indication of their exact posi- 
tions. Additional lines were therefore added above and belowthe 
aboriginal with a view to denoting the intervals with accuracy. 
When the four-lined stave came to be generally adopted in eccle- 
siastical music it was necessary to indicate the key-note line ; 
and this was done by the simple expedient of attaching a letter 
of the alphabet. This is the origin of the clef ; and the familiar 
symbols which stand for the two best known—the treble and 
the bass—are simply modifications of the archaic forms of G 
and F. Thus did the old notation grow gradually more and 
more elaborate ; and now it is indicted at the instance of Mr. 
Sedley Taylor, whose charge is that, ‘having in concession 
to the supposed convenience of players on instruments of 
fixed sounds adopted as its basis a scale on an arbitrarily 
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assigned note or tonic, it is necessarily encumbered with the 
consequences which beset systems founded on factitious dis- 
tinctions’; and further, that ‘ these consequences are peculiarly 
troublesome to the s¢mger, whose interest would seem to have 
been wholly disregarded when the step which has entailed them 
upon him was taken.’ In these circumstances it is natural that 
there should be attempts at inventing a method exactly adapted 
to denote a vocal part. One was a great success: that is, 
of course, the tonic sol-fa method, the great distinction between 
which and the staff notation is that in the latter the tonic is 
fixed while in the former it is movable. 

Mr. Taylor’s plan is to apply, as far as possible, the prin- 
ciple of the movable tonic to the staff notation as it stands, 
with the object of getting rid of that bewildering variety of 
keys which so embarrasses the vocalist. He proposes to indi- 
cate its position by blackening the space or thickening the line 
it occupies on the stave. As the key changes he would change 
the key-note to correspond ; and by a further refinement he 
suggests that the difference between major and minor should 
be shown by colouring the tonic line blue or red, as the case 
might be. It may be doubted if this artifice could be success- 
fully applied in every case ; but the suggestion is a step in the 
right direction, as it clearly brings out the distinction between 
spelling music by note and reading it as a matter of relation. 
We have seen that this was the original principle of the staff 
notation. We know how in reading at sight organists and 
pianists look to the lower notes in their part to find the tonics of 
the phrases as they go. This wholesome principle Mr. Taylor 
applies to a vocal part by designating the tonic for each pas- 
sage as it occurs. In support of his views he gives a long series 
of well-chosen musical illustrations, including examples from 
well-nigh every notable composer from Tallis on to Brahms. 
His earlier chapters, moreover, contain some valuable practical 
instructions for acquiring facility in accurately singing the 
several intervals. In short, his book is a good one not only by 
reason of the merits of the system it sets forth but also as call- 
ing attention to the fact that those who want to read music 
must make the art of reading the subject of special study. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Lady Baker's Friendly Letters to Girls by a Friendly Lady 
(London : Gardner) may be taken in a friendly spirit. The 
letters apply to a variety of possible and probable situations, 
difficulties, doubts, dangers, sorrows, joys, which may be sup- 
posed (by a Friendly Lady) to haunt the path of the servant- 
girl, If they meet real as well as fancied cases and are useful 
for reproof, for correction, or for instruction in righteousness, 
so much the better for all concerned. ‘To One who had Taken 
Service in a Garrison Town’—they are all inscribed in this 
A-Kempis-like fashion—is practical in a way,and may be useful. 
‘You must not look to the coa¢ but to the man’ is a part of 
Lady Baker’s homily. To ‘One Impatient to Get Married’ the 
advice is not exactly ‘ Don’t,’ but it is somewhat on that line. 
There is a sensible letter ‘To One who was Careless of her 
Health,’ which we prefer to some others—‘ To One who was 
Fond of Admiration,’ for instance, or ‘To One who was Car- 
ried Away by High Spirits.’ On the whole, we suppose Girls 
are to be congratulated on the interest taken in them by so 
many good and friendly persons. 

In A Mid-Lothian Village (Edinburgh: Waterston) Mr. G. 
Upton Selway has shown what a parish history may be made. 
There is nothing about Corstorphine—village or parish—to 
distinguish it from a hundred other parishes in Scotland. It 
by no means abounds in antiquities, nor is it specially rich in 
historical associations. But Mr. Selway has mastered such 
local lore as there is, and he is fortunately able to illustrate 
his story with a number of appropriate pen-and-ink drawings. 
The old family chiefly connected with Corstorphine is that of 
the Forresters, now represented by the Earl of Verulam, who 
is also eleventh Lord Forrester of Corstorphine ; and his brief 
sketch of their history illustrates in miniature some of the 
peculiar features of Scots peerage law. Only one thing about 
this excellent little book is unworthy of commendation, and 
that is a silly introduction wherein ‘the Rev. James Taylor, 
D.D., F.A.S.’ writes glibly of the burial-place of ‘the grand- 
father of the famous Saxon leaders Hengist and Horsa,’ and 
talks fearless nonsense about the Convalescent Home. 
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The Church in the Mirror of History: Studies in the Pro- 
gress of Christianity (Edinburgh : Clark). By Karl Sell, D.D., 
Darmstadt ; translated by Elizabeth Stirling. These rapid 
sketches of the historic evolution of Christianity are well 
done. The style is occasionally rhetorical and pompous, but 
the matter is solid, and Dr. Sell’s views are appreciative and 
suggestive. He is stronger in his generalisations than in 
matters of detail, though for an occasional looseness of state- 
ment the translator may perhaps be partly responsible. Dr. 
Sell happily speaks of St. Augustine as the first modern among 
the ancients; but he surely cannot have described that Father’s 
treatise De Civitate Dei as ‘his great work of twenty-two 
volumes,’ nor can Gregory VII. be said to have ‘introduced 
celibacy’ into the Church. The account of the Jesuits and the 
characterisation of the Order is good, but the relation thereto 
of the novices is not accurately expressed. St. Vincent of 
Paul did not found the ‘Sisters of AZercy,’ an order of quite 
recent date. Perhaps the ablest and newest, as weil as the 
most interesting, part of the book is the chapter on the 
counter-Reformation. Dr. Sell sees how much Tridentine 
Catholicism and the present vitality of Romanism owe to Pro- 
testantism, and acknowledges that the changed conditions of 
our time and the loss of the Pope’s temporal power have given 
a vast accession of strength to the Roman Church. 

Zoologisthe Ergebnisse einer Reise in Niederlandisch Ost- 
Indien, herausgegeben von Dr. Max Weber, Erstes Heft 
(Lieden: Brill), contains the first part of an account of a visit 
the Professor of Zoology in the University of Amsterdam paid- 
to the East Indian Archipelago a year ago. It is written in 
German, French, and English; but it has little to interest 
the zoologist and less the general reader. A chapter on the 
new cases of symbiose is a digest of ten years’ work on the 
debatable ground between animals and plants at their lowest 
stages. Dr. Weber lays down no hard and fast lines of demar- 
cation. He owns himself puzzled by the instance of a life in 
common with algze and sponges. He refers to the particular 
case of the marchesettia, to be found in the Celebes, which has 
organs of fructification of a peculiar character, to account for 
which has baffled the ingenuity of both De Marchessetti and 
his friend Kassal of Singapore ; but thinks that it is only a 
particular form of known alge modified by life in common 
with the sponge. He describes the mammals he collected in 
the East India Islands ; admits that the collection is not a large 
one ; but is able to place them authentically in their several 
localities—a point of interest and importance. No one before 
Dr. Weber had given any account of the mammals living in 
the Island of Flores ; and, zoologically speaking, the southern 
part of Celebes was a ¢erra incognita till his time. Dr. Jentink, 
his assistant, has described six new mammals: one from 
Sumatra, two from Java, two from Celebes, and one from 
Flores. Some peculiar monkeys were observed at Makassar. 
Particularly pretty squirrels were found: of these one has a 
rather broad band along the spine, running from the neck, 
increasing in breadth in the middle of the back and dimin- 
ishing towards the tail; it is called, after the discoverer, 
Sciurus Webert. The Professor observed the habits of bats. 
These have occasionally two at a birth, when the male re- 
lieves the female of one and performs the office of a nurse. 
Dr. J. C. C. Loman concludes this first volume with an account 
of the Sunda Islands. It has excellent maps and plates. 

Hunting round in the ruins of the French Republic ‘one 
and indivisible,’ Mr. Graham Everitt has lighted on a lot of 
odds and ends of information which he has collected together 
in Guillotine the Great (London: Ward). Side-lights upon 
great movements, just as upon the lives of great men, always 
have a curious sort of fascination for minds of a certain class ; 
but even others can learn from this unpretentious little book 
to realise what a horrible and squalid imposition the onward 
march of the people was. We have also received a new edition 
of The Poetical Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (London: Ellis), 
edited by W. M. Rossetti: a new edition of Rogers's Poems (Lon- 
don: Bell), being the latest addition to the new issue of the 
‘Aldine’ edition ; Round Games with Cards (London : Bell), 
by Baxter-Wray, being the new volume of ‘The Club’ series ; 
a popular edition of Zhe Malay Archipelago (London: Mac- 
millan) by Alfred Russel Wallace ; The Dog-Owner’s Annual 
for 1891 (London: Dean); Last Year (London: Eden), by 
T. B. Russell; and Zhe Era Almanac. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTION. 


A Baffied Vengeance. |. Evelyn. London: Eden. 

A Bolt from the Blue. Scott Graham. London: Sampson 
Low. 3 vols. 

A Mystery of the Campagna. Von Degen. London: Unwin. 

A New Lady Audley. Austin Fryers. London : Sonnenschein. 

Consequences. Egerton Castle. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 

Her Love and His Life. F. W. Robinson. London: Hurst. 

vols. 

Sainade Eastman. A. W. Tourgee. London: Sampson 
Low. 

Not a Moment to Spare. H.C. Davidson. London: Samp- 
son Low. 2 vols. 

Phra the Phenician. E. L. Arnold. London: Chatto. 3 vols. 

The Lost Quipus. L. Madreyhijo. London: Eden. 


VERSE. 


D. G. Rossett?'s Poems. "Edited by W. M. Rossetti. London : 
Ellis. 6s. 

Lyrics from the Hills. C. A. Fox. London: Stock. 

Jonica. London : George Allen. 

Words Wooing Music. A.S. Wilson. Aberdeen: Smith. 


TRAVEL. 


Adventures in Nyassaland. L. M. Fotheringham. London : 
Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. H. T. Finck. London : Samp- 
son Low. 7s. 6d. 

Travels in Various Parts of Europe. G. H. W. Harrison. 
London : Bemrose. 


BioGRAPHY. 


Further Records of My Life. Fanny Kemble. London: 
Bentley. 24s. 

Letters and Correspondence of John Henry Newman. Edited 
by Anne Mozley. London: Longmans. 30s. 

The ‘ife and Works of SirG. A. Macfarren. H. L. Banister. 
London : Bell. tos. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Gleanings from a Ministry. Chas. Holland. London: Stock. 

The Oracles of God. W. Sanday. London : Longmans. 

The World and the Man. The Bishop of Mississippi. Lon- 
don: Wells. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A Return to Paradise. J.J. Pratt. London: Stock. 

Evolution. W.A. London: Simpkin. 

Ideals of Culture. E. A. Sonnenschein. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 

Petrology. ¥F.H. Hatch. London: Sonnenschein. 

Practical Household Cookery. E. Duret. London: Warne. 
5s. 

Railway Injuries. H.W. Page. London: Griffin. 

Scenes from Society. W.WL. Young. London: Eden. Is. 

Studies in Literature. John Morley. London: Macmillan. 
6s. 

The Homeric Hymns. J. Edgar. Edinburgh: Thin. 

The Letters of ‘S.G. O! Edited by Arnold White. London : 
Griffith. £2, 2s. 

The Plays of Euripides. Translated by E. P. Coleridge. Lon- 
don: Bell. 6s. 

The Prison. H.B. Brewster. Edinburgh : Williams. 


ForEIGN. 


Abktenstiicke zur Wirthschaftspolitik des Fiirsten Bismarck. 
H. v. Poschinger. Band 2. Berlin: Heymann. 6m. 

Ein Mann. H. Heiberg. Leipzig: Friedrich. 6m. 

Grammatica giapponese della lingua parlata. G. Gattinoni. 
Venice: Manuzio. 8 1. 

Heidenthum in der romischen Kirche. Th. Trede. 4. Theil. 
Gotha: Perthes. 8 m. 

Il libro dei funerali degli antichit Egiztani, tradotte e commen- 
tato da E. Schiaparelli. Vol. 1. Torino: Loescher. 
70 |. 

Le nu au Louvre. A. Silvestre. Illustre. Paris : Bernard. 

fr. 

Le dentaien du célibataire: Observations physiologiques et 
morales sur (état du célibat. O. Uzanne. (Avec ill. 
gravées A Jeau-forte. Paris: Librairies-Imprimeries 
réunies. 20 fr. 

Metaphysik: Eine wissenschaftl. Begriindg. der Ontologie d. 


positiven Christentums. Th. Weber. 2. Bd.: Die antithet. 
Weltfactoren u. die eo Theologie. Gotha: Perthes. 
II m. 


Urkundenbuch zur Reformationsgeschichte des Herzogthums 
Preussen. PP. Tschackert. Band 3. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
9 m. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


WITH A BRIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


Edited, at Cardinal NEwMAN’s request, by ANNE MOZLEy. 


Editor of the ‘ Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D.’ 


With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


LONDON: 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


‘A keen investigator, an able writer, a great thinker.'—Dasly News. 
‘ A deep and original thinker.'—Academy. 





Uniform in size and binding. 


CLIMATE AND TIME IN THEIR GEOLOGICAL 
RELATIONS. A Theory of Secular Changes of the Earth’s 
Climate. Large post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DISCUSSIONS ON CLIMATE AND COSMOLOGY. A 


Supplementary Volume to ‘Climate and Time.’ Large post 8vo, 
with an Illustrative Chart, cloth, 6s. 


STELLAR EVOLUTION AND ITS RELATIONS TO 
GEOLOGICAL TIME. Large post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Just published. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF EVOLUTION. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARINC CROSS, S.W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Jor January contains— 
HERMIONE. By LADY MartTIN. 


MADELEINE’S STORY. By E. KEary. 
THE PARNELL IMBROGLIO. By Lorp BRABOURNE. 








See the January Number of 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 


LADY MARTIN’S Paper ON HERMIONE. 
LORD BRABOURNE’S ARTICLE ON THE PARNELL IMBROGLIO, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE also contains 
‘THE PROBLEM OF THE SLUMS,’ ‘ FROUDE’s LORD BEACONSFIELD,’ 
‘RECENT GERMAN FICTION,’ ‘THE SHROUDED WATCHER,’ 
ete. cic. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, January 1891, 2s. 6d. 





THE LATE MR. KINGLAKE. 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. _ Its ORIGIN, AND AN 
ACCOUNT OF ITS PROGRESS DOWN TO THE DEATH OF LORD 
RAGLAN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. Cabinet Edition.  Illus- 
trated with numerous Maps and Plans. Complete in Nine 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


‘Mr. Kinglake’s history is a clear, compact, artistic whole, governed from first 
to last by a definite conception, and worked in every detail by a marvellous mastery 


of patience and of skill.'—Pa// Mall Gazette. 

“A standard book of reference, a manual to be quoted from by historians, and a 
model for military writers. . .. Mr. Kinglake’s chapter of English history is a 
lasting honour to himself and a literary possession of the nation.’— Daily Telegraph. 


‘The world is enriched with another Iliad, telling of another great siege with 
Homer's picturesqueness and vigour.’— World. 

‘We have in it a product of a not too common kind—an English classic. Many 
of its episodes are among the most brilliant compositions of the sort in the whole 
history of war.’—Daily News. 


EOTHEN. By the SAME AuTHOR. Uniform with ‘ The Invasion 
of the Crimea.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘A remarkable book of travel, . displaying great charm of style, a quaint 
fancy, and felicitous turns of expression. '— Times. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 60.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of ‘A Princess of Thule,’ ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ ‘In Far 
Lochaber,’ etc. SECOND EDITION. 3 Vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 








MURVALE EASTMAN; Christian Socialist. By ALBION W. 
TourGee, Author of ‘ Fool's Errand,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. (Ready. 


A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. By Scott Granam, Author of 
‘The Golden Milestone,’ ‘The Sandcliff Mystery,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
31s. 6d. [Next week. 


THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. By E. L. ByYNnner, Author 

of ‘Agnes Surriage,’ etc. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 
‘A very powerful story.’—Sfectator. 

ROUGHING IT AFTER GOLD. By ‘Rux.’ Crown 8vo, 
paper covers, 1s. 6d. 

PORT TARASCON; The Last Adventures of the Illustrions 
Tartarin. By ALpuonsE Daupet. Translated by HENRY JamES. Numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by Myrbach, Rossi, and Montégut. Square 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Third Edition. 
OVER THE TEA-CUPS; A Series of Papers of Reminis- 


cences and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OLiver WENDELL HoLMgs, 
Author of ‘The Autocrat of the Kreakfast-Table,) ‘One Hundred Days in 
Europe,’ etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


TEN CENTURIES OF EUROPEAN PROGRESS. By 


Lowis Jackson, Author of ‘Aid to Survey Practice,’ ‘Aid to Engineering 
Solution,’ etc. Illustrated with 13 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By Henry Dunck ey, LL.D. 


(‘Verax'). Being the Second Volume of the ‘Queen’s Prime Minister's, Series. 
Edited by Stuart J. Rem. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON. By Colonel W. C. 


CuurcuH. With 50 Portraitsand other lilustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


THE INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648—1660; Studies of the 


Commonwealth, Legislative, Social and Legal. By F. A. InpERwick, Q.C., 
Author of ‘Sidelights on the Stuarts,’ etc. 8vo, cloth, 1os. 6d. 


ADVENTURES IN NYASSALAND; A Two Years’ 


Struggle with Arab Slave-dealers in Central Africa. By L. MonrTeiru 
FOTHERINGHAM, Agent of the African Lakes Company. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY DR, BIRKBECK HILL, NOW READY. 


FOOTSTEPS OF DR. JOHNSON (SCOTLAND). 


By GEORGE BIRBECK HILL, D.C.L., 


Pembroke College, Oxford. 


With about rso0 Illustrations, including 18 Heliograves, sketched on the spot by 
LANCELOT SPEED, and beautifully repr duced by Lemercier & Co., of Paris. 


EDITION DE L UXE, numbered and signed by the Author. Limited strictly 
to rso copies. Bound in plain boards, uncut edg ges. Price £7, 78, net. 

ORDINARY EDITION, handsomely bound in half. -morocco, gilt tops, uncut 
edges. 1000 copies for the United Kingdom and America. Price £3, 38, net. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, 
BOOK COLLECTORS, 


AND 


ALL INTERESTED IN BOOKS 
(NEW OR OLD, ENGLISH OR FOREIGN), 


are invited (if not already Subscribers) to send a postcard, giving their 
name and address, and asking for a gratis copy of the JANUARY goth 
Number of the 


PUBLISHERS GIRGULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS RECORD 


which is now ENLARGED to the size of the ATHEN UM, and published 
as a Weekly Newspaper. Price 14d.; or post-free for 52 weeks for 
8s. 6d. ; 26 weeks for 4s. 6d. ; 13 weeks for 2s. 6d. 

*.* Every Annual Subscriber to the PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 
and BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD receives, without extra charge, a 
copy of the Extra Christmas Number, which contains over 300 Full-page 
and other Illustrations. 


Address the Publishers of the 


PUBLISHERS’ GIRCULAR AND BOOK- 
SELLERS’ RECORD, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





This Day is Published, demy 4to, 2118 pages. 
An entirely New Edition of ‘ Webster's Dictionary,’ thoroughly 
Revised, considerably Enlarged, and reset in new type from 
beginning to end, issued under the title of 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Prices: Cloth, £1, lls. 6d.; Sheep, £2, 2s.; half-Russia, 
£2, 5s.; Calf, £2, 8s.; also being issued in 12 Monthly 
Parts (beginning December lst, 1890), 2s. 6d. each. 


"THis last revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1847, 

1864, and 1880, is by far the most complete that the work has 
undergone during the sixty-two years that it has been before the public. 
Every page has been treated as if the book was now published for the 
first time. 

Preparations for the revision were commenced more than Ten 
Years Ago; about 100 paid editorial assistants have been engaged 
upon it, and a sum of more than £60,000 has been expended upon 
its preparation. 

In addition to the dictionary of words, with their pronunciation, 
etymology, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations and 
numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, comprising 
a Gazetteer of the World; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, 
and English Proper Names; a Dictionary of the noted Names of 
Fiction; a Brief History of the English Language; a Dictionary of 
Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, etc.; a Biographical 
Dictionary with 10,000 names, etc. 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on Application. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SIR G. A. MAC- 
FARREN, Mus.D., late Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge. 
By H. C. BANISTER, Professor of Harmony, Counterpoint, and 
Composition in the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music 
for the Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, and in the Royal 
Academy of Music. With Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES. A New Literal Prose Translation in 
Two Volumes. By E. P. CoLertpGE, M.A., Translator of ‘ The 
Argonautica of Appollonius Rhodius.” Volume I. now ready, 
containing Rhesus—Medea—Hippolytus—Alcestis—Heraclidae— 
Supplices—Troades—Ion—Helena. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Vol. Ll. in the Press. 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME 
D’ARBLAY. As Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. 
With Eight Portraits. Four Vols. Demy 8vo. jos. Uniform 
with the ‘ Early Diary of Fanny Burney.” Two Vols. Edited by 
Mrs. ELLIs. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOK OF GAMES. New Edition, 


entirely Re-written. In Two Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


VoL. I. TABLE GAMES: Billiards, with Pool, Pyramids, 
and Snooker, by Major-General A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S., 
with a Preface by W. J. PeatL. Bagatelle, by ‘ BERKELEY.’ 
Chess, by R. F. Green. Draughts, Backgammon, 
Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge et 
Noir, Roulette, E.O., Hazard, Faro, by ‘ BERKELEY.’ 


VoL. Il. CARD GAMES: Whist, by Dr. WILLIAM POLE, 
F.R.S., Author of ‘The Philosophy of Whist,’ etc. Solo 
Whist, by R. F. Green. Piquet, Ecarté, Euchre, 
Bézique, and Cribbage, by ‘BeRKELEY.’ Poker, Loo, 
Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, Newmarket, Pope Joan, 
Speculation, etc., by BAXTER-WRAY. 

‘A work of this sort becomes a necessity to those who wish to understand the 

scientific principles which form the bases of many of our games, while for those who 


play occasionally it will serve as a most handy book for reference. It is thoroughly 
to be recommended.’—A ature. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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THE 


Religious 
Review of Reviews 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


A Monthly Compendium of all the most interesting Articles concerning 
the Religions of the World. 








A Review for all Sects and Creeds 





CHURCHES AT HOME. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. | WESLEYAN. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC, 
CONGREGATIONAL. | PRESBYTERIAN, JEWISH. 
SCOTTISH CHURCH. | METHODIST. UNITARIAN, 
BAPTIST. FREE CHURCH. THEISTIC. 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST. | INDEPENDENT. 
ETC. ETC. ETC. 


CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC. 





CHURCHES ABROAD. 


AMERICAN, COLONIAL, FRENCH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, SWEDISH, DUTCH, GREEK, ETC. ETC. ETC. 











CONTENTS. 


Frontispiece—The Rev. Dr. HERMANN ADLER 
(Chief Rabbi). 
THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA.— 
1. By the Rev. Dr. ADLER; 2. By the Epitor. 


OUR RECEPTION. 
THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IN ACTION. With five 


Portraits. 
Some Missionary Reviews. Recent Religious Works. 


And all the best Articles in the Home, American, and 
Continental Reviews. 


ARTICLES REVIEWED. 


The Man for 1891. By GENERAL Boortnu. 

The Present Crisis. By Rev. C. H. SpuRGEON. 

Visiting Ladies. By Rurm Lamps. 

Three Stages of Faith. By the Lorp Bisuop or Ripon, 

The Lincoln Judgment. From the Standpoint of A FREE 
CHURCHMAN. 

A French Opinion of General Booth. 

A German Criticism of ‘Lux Mundi.’ 

The Principles of Rescue Work. By Mrs. BRAMWELL Booru. 

The Jew of To-Day. By Bisnop Byrn. 

Miracles in the Nineteenth Century. 

The Present State of Religion in France. By Madame K. L. 
DE FAYE. 

The German Emperor and the Protestant Church. 

An Agnostic’s Marriage Difficulty. 

The State of Divorce Regulations in Germany. 

Count Tolstoi as a Census Officer. 

General Booth Anticipated in Germany. 

The Origin of Australian Wesleyanism. By A. PatcuetTr 
MARTIN. 

The Chief Grievances of Irish Catholics. 

Cardinal Manning and General Booth. By CARDINAL MANNING. 

&e. &e. &c. a 





Editorial and Publishing Offices: 15 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, ADELAIDE: GEORGE ROBERTSON, 


James M‘NEILL WHISTLER. 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 
By 
W. E. HENLEY. 


Price 5s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 








LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C. 


Now Reapy: Price ONE SHILLING. 
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A. C. SWINBURNE. LorpD WOLSELEY. 

C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. 
AuGusTUS HARRIS. Mr. JUSTICE HAWKINS. 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sik F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 





‘Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. . . . A book so clear and so packed with 
insight as this must needs be a palpable hit.’—S?¢. James's Gazette. 
‘Brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’—St. Stephen's Review. 
‘Clever personal sketc shes. . . . The whole series is most readable and entertain- 
ing.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘Not much in our line. . . . Many are decidedly clever.'—A thenaum. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 





CURATIVE _MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


— —_— 


——  lhintataneaiciiaaae 


— |: rte a Co 
ee F peeeines 
os — Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort. "_soth November 1884. 


The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6th October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 








For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








WE NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 
Wo. ARCHER. 
Dr. FELKIN. 
W. B. Yeats. 
H. O. ARNOLD ForsTEr. 
Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. M. Barrie. 
Francis Watt. 
Dr. RICHARD GARNETT. 
Rupyarp KIPLING. 
S. STEPNIAK. 
T. W. Russet, M.P. 
May KenDALL. 
GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
ANDREW LANG. 
James Payn. 
R. L. STEVENSON. 
H. S. C. Everarp. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, M.P. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Davip Hannay. 

W. E. HENLEY. 

WALTER WHYTE. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 

EpmunNp Gosse. 

J. MacLaren CosBan. 

Sheriff CAMPION. 

HuGu HAcisurtTon. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. 

Horace Hurtcuinson. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. McPuerson. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 

Eustace BALFour. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. 

The Author of Fo'c’'s'le Yarns. 
Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 


Sir J. E. Mivvais. 

F. J. FuRNIVALL. 

Emice Zora. 

The Lorp Cuier- Justice. 
Lewis Morris. Sir CHARLES HALL&. 
THoMAS Ke!rtTH. Cardinal NEwMAN. 

Sir Georce Otto TREVELYAN. ‘Gye.’ 

Henry Du Prt LABOUCHERE. Sir James HANNEN. 

J. A. Froupe. A. C. SwInBuRNE. 

Wart WHITMAN. W. E. GLapsTone. 

Josern Lister. Cardinal MANNING. 

H. M. STANLEY. Count Von MoLrxKeE. 

H. Riper HaGGarp. | Dr. MARTINEAU. 

Tom Morris. Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
HENRIK IBSEN. Joun Mor ey. 

RoBERT BROWNING. AvuGusTE Ropin. 

M. Cuarcor. | Sir JosepH EpGar Boru. 
The Duke oF ARGYLL. A. K.. HB. 

Henry IRVING. Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. W. S. GILBERT. 

PRINCE BISMARCK. | C. H. SpurGEon. 

W. G. GRACE. CHARLES KRENE. 

Pore Leo x11. 3ISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
Fortun& vu BorsGcosey. W. D. Howe ts. 

ANDREW LANG. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL. 
Rupbo.ex VircHow. GeorGE Lewis. 

Sir Freperick LeicuTon,?.R.A. WILLIAM BLACK. 

JOHANNES BRAHMS. ‘GENERAL’ Booru. 

Le Brav’ GENERAL. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
SARASATE. Mark Twain. 

A. G. E1FFEev. 
W. T. STEAD. 
General Sir FrepERICK ROBERTS. Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
GEorGE R. Sims. SALVINI. 

Aucustus Harris. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 

ARTHUR W. PINERO. 

General Lorp Wo .sELEy, V.C. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 

A. J. BALFour. 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. 
Lord RosEBERY. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 


M. Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
Sir Hersert S. OAKELEY. 
G. J. GoscuENn. 

Lorp TENNYSON. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


Notice TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








| ia AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—f/As7 FLOOR. 








OUR COFFEES 


Are selected irom the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, at : 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








TODD & COQO., Wy * Sees CROSSES, 


FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY: 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 





‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EpDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 





Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 155. 
Agents: Edinburgh, MeNnziEs AND Co.; Glasgow, PorRTEOUS AND Ca.3 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘Tue RIALTO.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. : nae 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

* THE R1atTo’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. ray et ‘ 

‘THe RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GRESHAM Hous, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


aaa ny, 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 
NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


SB RANKIN’S 
Ses) CORK MATS 


(Same as nsed by Lorp SaAuissury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
\re the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12 to ZO by 45 in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 














CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.' 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon, 








WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. | 








MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 


Coal and Coke Merchants, 
37 LOTHIAN ROAD. 








WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. | 

Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, , : ‘ . 21s 6d. | 
Brownieside and Stepends, . _ ; ‘ : ‘ . 2s. 
Benhar and Wallsend (Alloa), . . : ; : : - 20s. 
Ferniegare and Stanrig, . . ; : : : . 18s. 6d. 
Shawfield and Virtuewell, . : » ; . 17S. 6d. 
Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongue, ‘ . : ‘ . 16s. 6d. } 
Riddled Smail Coal (17s. 6d.); Haywood, . ; : ‘ . ee 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, ’ . 
Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . ‘ : ‘ , . ‘sys. 6d. 
N.B.—The above are Cash Pricgs, and include all Charges for Cartage and 

Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of 


delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. | RR eee oe _ 
Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 
Seedsiien 





























i District OrFices— Seedsmen 
: STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W. Circus Praceg, P.O. 
z NEWINGTON.—49 NEwInGTON Roap. by by 
a MORNINGSIDE—102 MornincsipE Roap, T.O. 
3 HAYMARKET—18 HayMARKET TERRACE. : 
: GRANGE—31 MarcumontT Roan, T.O. Special Special 
; 2d September 1890. Telephone No. 227. 
; Royal Royal 
. 4 té a5 
THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN. Warrants Warrants 
To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, . the Queen an of Wales 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, Tllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. q 
LANCS. 
hee. Physician—DR. ANDERSON. A] 
Lady Manager—MisS KNOWLES. 
Magnificently situated. 
wee Luxuriously furnished. 7 
'4 Turkish, Russian, and ———‘i‘“‘;zé 
“- other Baths. Ballroom, 
* Billiard and Smoke Room. 
4 
== Ornamental Grounds. 
j Omamentsl Grounds WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 
(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. 7Zerms Moderate. 
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